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T iE FRONT PAGE 


This Is Our 
Crisis Too 


( ‘FICIALS in Ottawa, 





Washington, and Lon- 


lon are readying their briefs for the 
\W. shington conference next month. At this 
co: ‘erence the future of sterling as an inter- 


na’'.onal trading medium, the living standards 
of he British, and the existence of our impor- 
tat markets may be settled. One thing is clear 


abi ut the British crisis—it is a Canadian crisis 


to If we cannot continue to sell in the British 
ma Ket, because the British are neither <ble to 
eal 1 nor are given the necessary dollars, where 


car we sell our products? 

‘) 1ere are two important factors to consider. 
First, the British government and British in- 
dus ry, and more important, British labor, are 
not willing to take the measures to cut produc- 
tio costs that American, some British, and 
much official and expert Canadian opinion feels 
are necessary. The conviction is growing on 
both sides of the Atlantic, that a Welfare Econ- 
omy cannot be a Competitive Economy. The 
Brilish seem to be choosing welfare and aus- 
terity rather than less welfare and more com- 
petition. 

The second factor is that the sterling area 
side the United Kingdom does not like to 
spend less dollars than it earns. The other 
dominions using sterling, though they do a lot 
of their trade with Britain, are not unnaturally, 
ined to spend all the dollars they earn on 
themselves. 


ol 


— 


The colonies, whose economic 
policies are largely made in Whitehall, have 
been dollar earners until the recent drop in 
prices. It was the loss of dollar earnings in the 
United States, where many of these colonial 
products were sold, that brought the latent 


sterling crisis to a head. Without these colo- 
nlally earned dollars, and without dollar earn- 
ings contributed by other dominions to the 
entral pool of gold and dollars, the British will 
lave to do all the extra belt tightening. And 
it is very doubtful if British living standards 
can be further cut without serious damage to 
the present British effort. 

sut if the British elect to try to keep the 
sterling area together, for many non-financial 
recsons, and insist on creating a Welfare Econ- 
ony, then these things must be taken as fixed. 
It vill do no good to berate the British for their 
Wiongheadedness. Canadians have to _ sell 
Canadian goods, we still have to get them into 
th British market. The U.S. and the U.K. 
Ww) . make the major decisions at the Washing- 
to Conference, but Canada should be prepared 
lo make some contribution to the solving of 
C: jada’s own crisis. Official comments from 
O! awa since the sterling crisis broke have been 
a .ixture of berating the British, dubious op- 
nism and considerable confusion. Many 
Ci jadians have a pressing interest in knowing 
ju. what the Canadian government plans to 
do how it plans to face the crisis next month. 
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Tie Licence Question 


\, OTHING could be less conducive to an in- 
telligent handling of the problem of grant- 
in. and withholding lounge and dining room 
lic nees in Ontario cities than the atmosphere 
in which the applications filed during this sum- 
t in Toronto have been discussed by the 
Ontario press. A large part of that press 
acopts the quite unjustified assumption that the 
Vo'ume of liquor consumption is closely related 
to the number of “outlets.” (The term itself is 
a most misleading one, suggesting as it does a 
reservoir connected with a number of taps, the 
oulflow from which will be directly propor- 
ional to the number of taps that are open.) 
Since the introduction of the comparatively 
Civilized system of permitting drinks with 
meals is quite a recent event in Ontario, and 
is due to a decision of the Conservative govern- 
ment, it is easy on this line of reasoning to 
blame the whole increase in liquor consumption 

Which is certainly large enough to be regret- 
lable—.on the granting of the new kinds of 
licences and therefore on the Conservative 
party, a situation which is eminently pleasing 
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YOUNG NEWFOUNDLAND looks Westward now. Recent political changes have focused the attention 


of the rest of Canada on the new province. 


to the Toronto Star and which it does not fail 
to exploit. 

Unfortunately for this argument, the growth 
in the consumption of spirits began long before 
the introduction of cocktail licences, and has 
been going on continuously and rapidly ever 
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since 1940. There was a decline in the amount 
of spirits taken out of bond in 1940 as against 
1939 (fiscal year ending March 31), but since 
that date, and more especially since the close 
of the war, the increase has been sufficient to 
bring the out-take for 1947-8 to more than 
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double that of the last year. A pre 
cisely similar phenomenon has been observed 
all over the United States, where there has 
been no change of importance in the licensing 
The true explanation is the very high 
the great masses of the 
population, leaving a much larger amount of 
income available for luxuries. In the same 
period there has been an even greater increase 
in consumption of both malt beverages and 
cigarettes, two of the most readily expandible 
types of luxury expenditure 

The consumption of liquor has not 
creased by the provision of a new 
and would not be reduced by 

If it is going to be reduced at all it 


pre-wal 


systems. 
level of prosperity of 


been in 
type of 
licences, cutting 
them off. 
will be when business is not quite so active and 
wages and salaries are not quite so high in pro 
in other when 


portion to actual output words, 


(Continued on Page Five) 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 
-THE COUNTRY 


By Michael Young 








YERHAPS it is because economic factors have directed Newfound- 

landers’ attention toward Europe and the West Indies throughout 
most of their history that this island, though the first part of North 
America to be discovered, is the last part to join the North American 
community. 

For four centuries Newfoundland has been dependent on a single 
industry—the fisheries—and a single product—the cod. Newfound- 
landers have relied heavily on external sources for supplies of even 
their basic requirements, and consequently have directed their at- 
tention to those areas which supplied them with these requirements 
in exchange for their exports of dried cod. 

Up until the beginning of the present century, most of Newfound- 
land’s trade was carried on with countries other than those in North 
America. The present century, however, has seen a gradual change 
in the pattern of the external trade. The importance of North Amer 
ican markets for both purchases and sales has increased, and the 
economy of the island has become more diversified. 





a" THE beginning of the century, Newfoundland’s exports of sea 
z products were over three times the combined value of all her 
other exports. By 1939, though the value of sea products had declined 
only a little, exports of forest products were nearly twice the value 
of the exports of sea products, and exports of minerals had quad- 
rupled and were equal to the value of exports of sea products. Im- 
provements in transportation facilities have made a successful tour- 
ist industry another earning possibility for the Newfoundlanders. 

The increase in the value of mineral exports has been due to the 
development on Bell Island, of what is probably the world’s greatest 
deposit of iron ore. The potentialities of this are, however, limited. 

There are about 300,000 people in the new province. They are be- 
ginning a new political era—-perhaps a new economic one. The pic- 
St. John’s. the capital city of Newloundland, is also the commercial centre of the province. tures on these pages show what they begin it with. 


During the war Canada constructed and administered a base here for the British Admiralty. —Photographs Courtesy Canadian National Railways 
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The harbor of St. John’s looks toward uxope; in war time 


European conquerors look toward the harbor of St. John’s. 


Most of Newloundland’s population is spread along 6,000 iniles of coast line. Viilages like the one 


shown here—Portugal Cove—are the home ports for the Newloundlanders who lish the Grand Banks. 
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d wo shing flakes at Pouch Cove. Refrigeration An inshore fisherman lands his day’s catch at one Government owned Newfoundland Hotel at St. John’s 
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iacilities ace alse used tu prepare the fish lor export. of the countless fishing stages along the coast. will gain if new tourist trade hopes are realized. 
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ew. Springdale ties up at Pilley’s Island en Francois on the south coast: of Newfoundland 


route’ to Lewisport through Notre Dame Bay. — even the land turns vour eves to the sea. 


These shipyards at Clarenville were built during the war 


e ris * 
by the government. Private interests operate them now. 








At Torbay the land is more generous than it is at Francois. Here farming supplements fishing as The pulp and paper industry has become an important part 1) 


an occupation for the Newfoundlanders, but these farms do not meet the food needs of the island. of Newfoundland’s economy. This mill is at Corner Brook. 








Dockyards at St. John’s. Operated by the Newfoundland Railway Scenes like this on the lower Humber River near Corner Brook indicate that Newfoundland’s 






lor its own fleet, the docks also accommodate foreign vessels. hopes for a big tourist industry are well founded. Improved transportation has helped too. 
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Ottawa 
View 


By B. T. RICHARDSON 





The Pearson Doctrine 


Couchiching Speech On Control 
Adds To Minister's Stature 


\ SPEECH that covered many of the points 


that agitate the minds of thoughtful Cana- 
lians has been receiving much careful reading 
Ottawa recently, It is the speech delivered 
y the Hon. L. B. | son, secretary of state for 
extern 1] affairs at Lake Couchiching on “‘The 
Implications society.” Mi Pearson's 
formula of fieed in a program of positive 
action, in a speech reflecting a new intellectual 
naturitv in the discussion of Canadian affairs, 
offered an answ to the issue that splits the 
pers Liberal party in Canada 
‘he dilemr f the 1930’s, that paralyzed 
the demo t will, was whether or not to use 
yn s end freedom. It is no diulem- 
na today, f the democratic state has been 
alerted nd the true liberal, accepting the 
necessity of sitive restraints on subversion, 
is concerned to see that policy shall avoid and 
never fall into “the black madness of the 
witch hunt’. ‘Tolerance to be sure, according 


Yearson definition, but not tolerance fo 
those who would destroy democracy. The need 
for effective against subversion, ol 
course, is no new thing; yet it is a problem the 
20th century has had to solve anew In Its own 


sanctions 


terms. 
A point of division in Canadian opinion 1S 
where the control of economic life infringes 
the liberty of the individual. This, too, is no new 
problem. Mr. Pearson said: “It is the respon- 
sibility of modern government to act-—-with as 
little interference with the private individual 
as possible, but nevertheless to act—so that the 
ipacity of a nation 

may be made avail ible to the citizens on an 
* In this, he showed that the 


s and productive ¢ 


resource 


equitable basis. 


Liberal party has come a long way trom the 


davs when Ottawa’s influence over the econo- 
mic life of Canada was not much more than 
that of a county council. 


The concept he enunciated, he said, arouses 
“intense animosity in certain quarters.” But it 
is no animosity from outside so much as in- 
formed concern inside, that a political party’s 
leaders must take account of. Another speaker 
at Couchiching, Dr. Charles Malik, the Leba- 
nese minister in Washington and a leading 
figure in the United Nations program of pre- 
servation of human rights, made a plea for the 
revival of the spiritual freedom and self re- 
liance of mankind. 

Dr. Malik’s view that the liberation of man 
from reliance on material things is more im 
portant management of the 
material side of human life, is also the view 
of many influential members of the Liberal 
party. Control without tyranny, is the slogan 
that Mr. Pearson offers, and the party to which 
he belongs is composed of elements that 


emphasize the need of control on the one 
hand, and the 


peril of tyranny on the other. 
In seizing firmly on thi 


than the state 


s issue, Mr. Pearson 
has moved up to a new level of influence in 
the party, at a time when wise heads are glv- 
ing thought to potential national leaders of 
the future. 


New Ottawa Attitude 


Definite Promise Now Seen 
In Provincial Relations 


T REMAINED for Mr. Pearson, in a sec- 

tion of his Couchiching speeech that, as it 
happened, attracted relatively little attention, 
to define a new attitude to Dominion-provincial 
relations. This new attitude has taken root in 
Ottawa in recent months, and it gives promise 
of achieving results in the settlement of dif- 
ferences between federal and provincial gov- 
ernments that have eluded the best efforts of 
politicians for more than a decade. The settle- 
ment of Dominion-provincial relation, so it has 
been argued, is a matter of amending the Brit- 
ish North America Act, thereby providing a 
new constitutional framework for internal 
problems in place of one that has proven to 
be inadequate. In short, the limited version 
of this theory has been that all that Canada 
needs is a new definition of responsibility, a 
new division of jurisdiction, 

In reviewing the background of this problem, 
Mr. Pearson said the clear intention of the 
Fathers of Confederation was that “a genuine 
balance” should be maintained between fed- 
eral and provincial governments. “We cannot 
achieve the proper balance,” he said, “between 
federal and provincial governments by any 
single definition of responsibility which will be 
valid for all time.” What is needed, he went 
on, is “continual process of adjustment between 
federal and provincial governments.” The key 
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—Pbhoto by Alan W'alker 


CANADIAN ARTIST Cleeve Horne designed and executed this dramatic portrayal of 


Alexander Graham Bell recently unveiled in the city of Brantford. 
of commemorative sculpture in’ the Dominion. 
Ontario Society of Artists, is widely known 


word here would seem to be “continual”, for 
this definition envisages, not a comprehensive 
and final redistribution of powers, not an all- 
embracing revision of the constitution, but a 
continuous process of bringing the relation- 
ships of federal and provincial governments 
into a working balance. 


The Washington Talks 


No Change In Official Opinion 
Since Commonwealth Parley 


T IS not with much optimism of bringing 

home a long term solution of the dollar 
dilemma that the Canadian delegation is going 
to Washington in the first week of September 
to confer with the Americans and British. The 
burden of the negotiations will rest, for Can- 
ada’s part, on Mr. Abbott, who came home 
from the Commonwealth conference in Lon- 
don in July urging “positive action” for a “long- 
term” soluticn and expressing little confidence 
in the short-run remedy of dollar cuts by the 
sterling area, and Mr. Pearson, one of the 
ablest foreign ministers in the diplomatic busi- 
ness today. That other ministers, such as Mr. 
Howe and Mr. Claxton, may enter the Wash- 
ington negotiations, is also foreseen, since 
trade matters will weigh so heavily in the 
conference and, in addition the crucial ques- 
tions of atomic and military cooperation may 
appear on the agenda. 

Nothing has happened since the Common- 
wealth conference to change official opinion in 
Ottawa which Mr. Abbott expressed when he 
said: “I don’t think dollar cuts are a sure cure 
for anything.” Moreover, no change is ap- 
parent in the attitude that Canada should not 
raise the question of devaluation, though the 
Canadians will discuss this issue if it comes up. 

The Canadian atiitude on the question, 
raised by implication in the British-baiting 
campaign in some sections of the American 
press, of the relation of Britain’s domestic 
policies of social control and social welfare to 
the outlook of world trade, is covered in the 
view that action on domestic affairs is a mat- 
ter for the country concerned, without ruling 
out a friendly exchange of views on internal 
difficulties if they relate to the international 
trade problem. One point is that any steps 
taken by Britain in improving its competitive 
position in foreign trade would affect Canada 
and, of course, other countries, and the Wash- 


It is one of finest pieces 

Mr. Horne, who is the president of the 
as a_ painter ol portraits and sculptor. 
ington conference furnishes the opportunity 
to talk over the details. 

Canada is interested in the expansion of 
trade, not its restriction, as Mr. Abbott said 
on his return from London in July. 


Faith In The UN. 


Strong Canadian Delegation 
To Play Active Part 


yes in advance of the Fourth Assembly of 

the United Nations, Canada has announced 
its delegation to attend the sessions opening ét 
Lake Success on September 20. The fact that 
Canada is sending two cabinet ministers—Mtr. 
Pearson and Mr. Martin — would indicate no 
diminution in the determination to accept the 
obligations of U.N. membership as one of 
the basic features of foreign policy. Other 
delegates are Senator Cairine Wilson, General 
A. G. L. MeNaughton, and Hugues Lapointe, 
M.P., the parliamentary assistant to the minis- 
ter of external affairs. In addition, able al- 
ternates have been chosen from top-ranking 
civil servants. Canada’s attitude towards the 
United Nations has naturally undergone some 
change, but there is none of the neglect and 
cynicism with which the old League of Nations 
came to be regarded. The reason is probably 
because the U.N. machinery has ground to a 
complete stop now and again for reasons that 
are different from those that caused the failure 
of the League. 

The United Nations have seen their labors, 
particularly in the field of political settlements, 
frustrated time and again by the Communist 
minority of members. In this, the United Na- 
lions organization has not been much different 
from other organizations in which a Commu- 
nist minority exists. Yet with all that, there 
seems to be as much popular support as ever 
in Canada today for a persistent and aggressive 
Canadian role in the United Nations. ‘This is 
probably due to a general acceptance of the 
necessity for confronting the Communist threat 
in world affairs, and a reluctance to turn back 
no matter how elusive the results of attempted 
cooperation with Communist countries. 

Canadian foreign policy has, however, moved 
beyond the United Nations, as the Atlantic 
Treaty indicates. But Canada still sets its 
sights on a fully operative United Nations as the 
best guarantee of security, if it can be made 
to work. 
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Passing 
Show 


OYALTY to the memory of Queen Victoria 

~ might perhaps be best shown by NOT a 
cepting a very bad statue of her that has be: 
thrown out by Dublin. 

A new and valuable hormone substance is {» 
be called Acth, which seems to us unfortunat 
since when a man who lisps says “Pass n 
the Acth” we shall be in danger of giving hi 
the wrong thing. 

“A flock of 700 turkeys was greatly dec 
mated.”’’—Kitchener-Waterloo Record. 

That reporter should be hanged, drawn an 
slightly quartered. 


How much better Socialism would work 
VoL iy a~ SoZ 
Gog 

“Ger 


Socialists were determined to put in as muc 
as they take out! 


The Canadian National Exhibition is to have 
a life-size cow carved out of butter. That’s 
nasty one for the margarine people, whose 
product comes from so many sources that the 
don’t know what to carve it into. 

The dollar crisis in two sentences: The Unil- 
ed States produces things that everybody else 
needs. Everybody else produces things that 
the United States can get along without. 

Good and evil are strangely mixed. In the 
same week it was discovered that starlings (1) 
devour Japanese beetles, and (2) sit on the 
hands of Big Ben (Westminster) and prevent 
them from going round. 

A correspondence about hell in the Montreal! 
Star has been closed for lack of space, but 
there is no danger of hell being closed for that 
reason. 

Apple juice is used in the U.S. for tempering 
steel, Orange juice is used in our home for 
softening tempers, at breakfast time. 

Lucy says the Ottawa people did right in 
shifting their telephones from “Dominion” io 
“Government”. She is as fond of the Dominion 
as anybody, but she never did regard it as 
something to call up on the phone. 
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The Front 
Page 


(Continued from Page One) 


yple have either to work harder or do with 
aller real incomes. The task of the authori- 
s who deal with cocktail licences is to decide 
v much business there is likely to be in a 
ven area and how many premises should 
ire in it. Those who have already obtained 
ences are just as anxious as prohibitionists 
it no more licences should be issued; they 
uld like to see a very small number of 
‘nsed premises which would be full all the 
.e, and from which any patron who did not 
‘p on ordering promptly could be eased out 
make room for one who would. That is the 
udition which would follow from the argu- 
‘nts put forward by a large part of the On- 
io press, but we do not think it is a condition 
it should be aimed at by the licensing au- 
writies. 


“he Mobocracy 


IFE is unquestionably difficult for a genius 

under the existing political, economic and 

ial setup of North America. We suspect that 
is difficult for a genius under any setup, in- 
iding that of Soviet Russia and that of Fran- 

Spain. It is perhaps more difficult for an 
chitect genius than for almost any other 
nd. A poetic genius has only to keep from 
irving and to write down his poems; if he 
really a genius they will probably get print- 
i after his death if not before. But an archi- 
ct genius can express himself only by build- 
gs, and that means that he must get money 
it only for his food but also for his builders. 
eople who have the money to build do not 
iways have the taste to employ architects 

genius to design them. We could illustrate 
iis statement with Canadian examples, but 
will refrain. 

Frank Lloyd Wright is a great original gen- 
ius of North American twentieth century archi- 
tecture. He is also a sort of George Bernard 
shaw of architectural criticism, and his lecture 
ere last year crammed Hart House Theatre 
ith young artists who could not hear much 

what he said but almost visibly prostrated 
‘hemselves before his presence. His new work, 

‘enius and the Mobocracy” (Collins, $5.50), 

chiefly a biography of his personal ‘dear 

ister’, Louis H. Sullivan, though a great deal 
it ranges much further and wider, and it 
cludes reproductions of a number of draw- 
gs “by the Master’ which prove at least that 

» had a profoundly original technique of de- 

ening for terra cotta decoration. Sullivan 

1s the architect of the Chicago Auditorium 

id many other great buildings of the same 

‘riod, and died in abject poverty, and he is 

viously the source of one of the characters 

the extraordinary film about architecture 

id artistic integrity now showing under the 

‘le of “The Fountainhead”, which is in part 

sentimentalized dramatization of Wright’s 

ictrines. 

Mr. Wright holds that Greek architecture has 

id no value or meaning for anybody since 

ie men who created it, and that the Renais- 

ince revival of it was a disaster to the human 
ice. Architecture is now “a matter of an in- 
le with an independent outer facing to make 
picture”. He wants it to become “construc- 
mn proceeding harmoniously from the nature 

a planned or organized inside outward to a 

msistent outside”. But a mobocracy will not 

eate such an architecture. 

Warning us against mobocracy is the natural 
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id most important function of the artist 
day. Rule of the mob is not rule of the 
eople. 


“igures and Senators 


VE HAVE, and we think most of our readers 
will admit that we have usually shown, 
ne deepest sympathy with all the legitimate 
‘aims of the French element of the population 
f Canada. But claims are occasionally put 
rward in their name which need to be scruti- 
iized with some care. 
Le Temps of Quebec reprints from L’Evan- 
feline of Moncton, N.B., an article expressing 
‘reat indignation against the Dominion gov- 


‘rnment for not giving the Acadians of Prince 
dward Island a representative in the Senate. 
The 1941 census gives the French-origin popu- 
lation of Prince Edward Island as 14,799, out 
of a total of 95,047; but these figures are not 
mentioned in the article. 


There are four Sena- 
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LABOR 
tors from the Island, which is vastly the most 
over-represented part of Canada in both Senate 
and House of Commons (in purely mathema- 
tical terms, of course; in the matter of quality 
it may be under-represented). 

The claim of L’Evangeline therefore amounts 
to a demand that 15.5 per cent of the population 
shall have 25 per cent of the senatorial repre- 
sentation, and shall have it, not on the ground 
of presenting an exceptionally qualified can- 
didate, but as aright. ‘The Acadians of Prince 
Edward Island were not asking a favor but a 
right.”” We do not know how far the Moncton 
journa: represents the actual feelings of the 
Acadians of the island, but we fancy they are 
not, in general, feeling as grossly insulted as it 
tells them to feel, 


Leonard Gawliiza 


ERSONS of Austrian nationality are still 

enemy aliens, no peace having yet been sign- 
ed with that unfortunate country, and it is there- 
fore impossible for them to enter Canada legally. 
Leonard Gawlitza, an Austrian youth who from 
all accounts appears to be a most estimable per- 
son, and who was in grave personal danger in 
his native land because the Russians do not 
think him estimable at all, managed to flee 
from that country and arrived in Canada as a 
stowaway on a Swiss freighter. The law re- 
quires that he be deported back to Austria, and 
he was being thus deported when he dived into 
the St. Lawrence at midnight and swam to 
shore some hundred miles below Montreal. He 
made no effort to conceal himself, and is now 
at immigration headquarters at Quebec—if by 
the time these lines are read he has not been 
again started on his way back to a Communist- 
run concentration camp in Austria. 

It appears to us that Mr. Gawlitza should be 
permitted to remain in the charge of the immi- 
gration authorities, in this country, until par- 
liament has a chance to meet and pass a law 
which will give to the appropriate cabinet min- 
ister the power to override these doubtless 
necessary regulations in special cases. This 
would no doubt annoy the Communists, but 
they are pretty mad with us already, and giv- 
ing them one more little grievance by shelter- 
ing Leonard Gawlitza will not make much 
difference. 


Barcelona Traction 


HE case of Barcelona Traction is the most 

interesting evidence Canadians have yet re- 
ceived of the complete disappearance of the 
old nineteenth-century atmosphere of inter- 
national honesty in the governmental treat- 
ment of foreign investments. The unimpeded 
distribution of capital all over the world, which 
had such an enormous effect upon economic 
productivity, was conditioned on the reason- 
ably equitable treatment by governments of 
capital investment whether native or foreign. 
So long as the process of foreign investment 
was continuous, so long as governments of re- 
ceiving countries desired and looked forward 
to the maintenance of the flow of capital into 
their territories, there was little tendency to 
treat existing capital investments unfairly, be- 
cause to do so would have discouraged future 
investors. Now that capital is rigidly pinned 
within the boundaries of the country of its 
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origin by every conceivable kind of restriction, 
there is no longer any hope of bringing more 
of it into one’s country from abroad, and conse- 
quently no need to treat what one already has 
with justice and respect. 

There is also no longer any general agree- 
ment on the propriety of using naval and mil- 
itary force to compel debtor countries to treat 
their foreign capital with justice and respect. 
In the good old days one was not afraid of 
starting a world war by sending a warship 
down to the chief port of a country which 
seemed to be treating one’s investments in its 
territory with less than kindness; and if the 
mere presence of the warship did not bring the 
country back to good manners one possibly 
seized the customs house, or sent a detachment 
of marines to surround the city hall. Nothing 
of this kind will be done about Barcelona, and 
the Spanish government knows jolly well that 
nothing of this kind will be done. 

Canada, the United States and Belgium have 
sent notes of protest, as a result of which the 
Spanish government will probably tell Mr. 
Juan March that he had better leave a few mil- 
lion pesetas more for the foreign investors than 
he was intending to do, and that is as far as the 
thing will go. Mr. March, of course, is the 
gentleman who (not without considerable 
vocal support from Canadian financiers) pro- 
vided the financial resources which enabled 
General Franco to make himseli the govern- 
ment of Spain. We do not suggest that the 
foreign investors would have done any better 
under the government which General Franco 
ousted; the sad truth is that Spain is not a good 
country for foreign investors, and this is not 
a good world for foreign investors, no matter 
what kind of governments are in charge of 
various parts of it. 


Straying from the Faith 


"THE editor of the Canadian Tribune, Mr. 

Leslie Morris, seems to have been straying 
from the narrow path of Stalinist Marxism, 
and to have been spanked for it. The current 
issue of the organ of the Canadian Labor-Pro- 
eressive party contains a letter from “L.R.” of 
Montreal, who might possibly be Lenin 
Redivivus, rebuking Mr. Morris for an article 
on the allegedly approaching depression, which 
bore the title “She’s Coming ‘Round the Moun- 
tain”. This article was written, it appears, “in 
a misplaced flippant stvle’: and Mr. Morris 
with due humility (Lenin Redivivus must be 
auite an important personage) says: “TI accept 
the criticism respecting the style of the 
column”. 

But this is a minor matter compared with 
Mr. Morris’s closing sentence, which said that 
“The davs of growth for the L.-P.P. and the 
Tribune are also coming ‘round the mountain”. 
This. savs the critics. expresses the crudest sort 
of “spontaneitv’, “the old notion that the 
workers, in capitalist crises. not only lose their 
iNusions about the strengsth and permanence 
of ecanvitalism. but of themselves develon into 
revolutionaries, acquire revolutionary ideolorv. 
enter into the Communist movement.” (The 
italics belong to J..R.) 

This. savs Mr. Morris, is not at all what was 
intended. but “ wording” might give 
rise to such onportunist interpretations. What 
he really meant to say was that “the potential 
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superiority of the camp of peace and democra- 
cy can be organized only if the L.-P.P. and 
Trib increase their fight against the present 
and developing economic crisis, and utilize the 
flow of class struggle which it will produce to 
widen and deepen the conscious fight for a 
people’s front against the imperialist murder- 
ers of peace, democracy and socialism”. (These 
italics belong to Mr. Morris.) 

Those last few words should get Mr. Morris 
back into the respectable circles of Marxian 
orthodoxy. But it was a terrible error to pen 
any words which could be construed as sug- 
gesting that economic salvation can be pro- 
cured by any other means than by accepting 
the gospel of Marx as expounded by the Com- 
munist party. The workers can never save 
themselves, because there is no salvation ex- 
cept through the Communist party. That 
party alone can develop them into revolution- 
aries, give them the revolutionary ideology, 
bring them into its own movement. Without its 
leadership, or if they disregard its leadership, 
they are condemned tc remain slaves. But we 
wonder whether Mr. Morris was not wise (and 
whether L.R. is not a little less wise) in put- 
ting rather less accent, at this moment, on the 
“revolutionary” direction of the L.-P.P. policies. 
The Canadian people are a little fed up with 
tolerance of revolutionaries. 


Right of Immigration 


WE TRUST that all those who claim the 

name of Christian recognized the ful’ note 
of the authentic Christian tradition in the 
words which His Holiness the Pope addressed 
a few days ago to one of the American pre- 
lates of his communion on the subject of the 
attitude of the state towards immigration. 
“Natural law rather than human pity obliges 
us”, said the Roman Pontiff, “to give to men 
the facility to immigrate, because the Creator 
of all has ordained that all the goods of the 
world be at the service of all humanity. This 
is why the United States cannot be justified, 
when certain regions of the earth are capable 
of nourishing a greater multitude, in refusing 
entry to strangers without just and reasonable 
grounds.” 

This is a flat negation of all those doctrines 
of racial difference upon which we of the un- 
derpopulated sections of the world base our 
claim to keep out of our territory everybody 
whom we choose to regard as inferior to our- 
selves. No state of agreement on the present 
division of the world’s area, such as would be 
necessary for the establishment of a world 
government or even of an assured and stable 
peace, is conceivable while half the goods of 
the world are at the disposal of an insignificant 
fraction of its people, and one which breeds 
slowly, while the other half has to sustain 
ten times as large a population with a vastly 
more rapid rate of increase; and the doctrine 
of racial differences is the foundation of this 
uneven distribution, 

The goods of the world are not at the service 
of all humanity so long as the great majority 
of the world’s population is compelled to re- 
main in areas so densely populated that the 
productivity of a day's labor is barely sufficient 
to keep a man and his family alive, while 
a few fortunate millions have whole continents 
at their disposal and a living standard such 
as no section of the human race has ever be- 
fore enjoyed. Freedom of trade alone does not 
remedy this situation; there must be relative 
freedom of movement of persons—no exclusion 
without just and reasonable grounds, as His 
Holiness puts it. | 
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“OF COURSE, IF YOU’D RATHER 
DO THEM ALONE” 


(“Surveys show that the majority of Canadian 
husbands are glad to help their wives with the 
housework.”’—News Item.) 

COME home about six from the daily ordeal 
To an atmosphere cosy and restful and real, 
And I wait with delight while you serve up the 

meal, 

And you hang on my words as I judge it: 

My darling, I swear you've no possible peer; 

You'd have made a success of a cooking career, 

And I cannot refrain from admitting, my dear, 
You're a wonderful girl with a budget. 


As I gaze at the ruin I’m wracked with remorse 
At the way you have worked (no offence) like a 
horse. 
If you want 
course 
I'll fall in with whatever your wish is; 
But my broken-down tissues need rest and repair, 
And I think I'll relax on the overstuffed chair; 
If you need me, my darling, I'll be over there 
But please don’t rattle the dishes. 


me to help you wash up, dear, of 


J.E.P. 
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Ukraine Still Struggles for Freedom: 


Story of a Ukrainian Professor (2 


By NICHOLAS PRYCHODKO 


In an earlier article (S.N. Aug. 9) Mr. Prvchodko told of what the war 
looked like from the Soviet side. Here he describes the Soviet terror in 
the Ukraine during the past 30 vears and how his people have resisted 
it, carrying on partisan warlare to this day, and still vearning for inde- 
pendence. Ukrainian refugees in German D.P. camps have even set 
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upa GON ernment-in-exile. 


While a lecturer in motor vehicles and farm machinery at the Vech- 
nical Institute of the University of Kiev. the writer was arrested in the 
the “great purge” of 1937-38, accused of being a member of a nationalist 
underground organization (which he was not at the time), and sent to 


a forced labor camp in Siberia. 


N THE fall of Single fatal 
shot rang through the length and 
breadth of the Ukraine. It was fired 
by 18-year-old Mykola Lamyk, at the 
Soviet consul in Lwow, in the West 
ern (Polish) Ukraine, with the cry 
“For the millions of my _ tortured, 
starved and murdered countrymen, 
hands!” 


who have died by your 

Because this done outside of 
the curtain of silence and censorship 
which conceals happenings within the 
U.S.S.R., the world heard this cry 
though it does not seem to have long 
remembered it. In the Polish courts 
the dreadful story of the starvation 
of millions of Ukrainians through 
the seizure of their grain, to break 
their opposition to the regime, came 
out along with the revelation that 
there was still a Ukrainian National 
Underground organization (of which 
this boy was a member) after 16 
vears of Soviet rule 


1933 a 


Was 


This resistance movement - still 
exists today. Indeed it has been 
greatly reinforced by the partisans 
who took to the woods under the 


German occupation, and have contin- 
ued to fight for the freedom of their 


nation against the re-imposition of 
Stalin’s terror 
From time to time one may still 


see vague accounts In our new Spapers 
of skirmishes and battles between 
these partisans and the N.K.V.D. 
Only think of the immense difficul- 
ties of carrying on any resistance at 
all, within the all-pervading network 
of the Soviet police system with its 
countless infofmers and agents pro- 
under the terror of its 
torture methods and its concentration 
camps, if you would gauge the depth 
of the bitterness of my people to- 
wards the Stalin regime. 

One of the things 


pocateurs, 


which has 


amazed me since coming to Canada 
is the common tendency to refer to 
all the peoples under Stalin’s rule as 
‘the Russians", and it is painful to 
see it inferred that all of these 
peoples, supporting Stalin's policies 
of world-wide aggression, must be 
considered as “enemies.” The Com- 
munist catch-word about the U.S.S.R. 
as a “family of nations” I can an- 
swer scornfully: at home in the 
Ukraine, as in Georgia, the Crimea 
and and in many other regions, we 
called it “the prison of nations.” 

I have read much nonsense about 
the Soviet system “at least’ ‘having 
found a generous solution to the 
minority question. This is the great- 
est lie ever put out by Soviet propa- 
ganda; its only aim is to dupe other 
peoples into accepting Soviet rule 
more readily. 


Linc easing War 


The truth is that Stalin, the Red 
Tsar, has fought an unceasing war 
against his minorities, and particu- 
larly against the Ukranians, as the 
biggest minority and the hardest to 
destroy, ever since he established his 
power. Let me tell the story and you 
will see that these people, many of 
whom hoped that even German rule 
would be better, and could not be 
worse, than Stalin’s rule, should not 
be considered as enemies of the 
democratic world but of the Soviet 
tyranny. 

I was a grown boy of 16 when the 
Civil War ended, and I can say that 
I am not surprised when I hear Cana- 
dian Communists speak so earnestly 
of the great things which the Soviet 
system will bring. I weli recall the 
all-consuming passion of my older 
friends for the “new order” and their 
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fanatical zeal in 
helping to bring 
it about. Later, 
the reward of 
many of them 
was torture in 
cells of the 
G.P.U. or forced 
labor in Siberia. 

Who could re- 
sist those golden 
promises of fac- 
tories for the 
workers, land for the peasants, free- 
dom from censorship for writers, free 
speech for all, the division of the 
wealth of the land-owners and indus- 
trialists, unbounded liberty? 


The Cheka 


But quietly Moscow was _ building 
up the power of the Cheka, forerun- 
ner of the G.P.U., which later 
changed its name to the N.K.V.D., 
and is now the M.V.D. Liquidating 
first the factory-owners and _ land- 
owners, army officers and higher 
civil servants, it went on to instigate 
suspicion, hatred and informing, to 
eliminate all who opposed in any de- 
gree or even in any detail, the policy 
of the Soviet regime, tagging them 
“Ukrainian Nationalists” or simply 
“enemies of the people.” 

In 1920 Russian troops marched in- 
to Kiev and deposed the republican 
government which had declared the 
independence of the Ukraine the year 
before. Resistance movements con- 
tinued strong until 1924 especially in 
the Dnieper valley where brave parti- 
sans held the woods but were too 
weak to regain the independence of 
their country. In the end, the legions 
of Moscow, fighting less for “the 
cause” than for the grain, coal, iron 
and manganese of the Ukraine which 
represented 40 per cent of the wealth 
of the whole country, subdued the 
insurrections, 
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The early policy of nationalization 
of everything having brought the 
country to the verge of ruin and 
starvation, the Kremlin at this point 
introduced the New Economic Plan, 
which encouraged individual initia- 
tive in every field, private ownership 
of land and shops, and free trade. 
Within two years the Ukraine was 
transformed, as if by magic. A rich 
and fertile country, it needed only 
free enterprise and common sense, in 
place of servile labor and oppression, 
to bring normal progress. Again 
people became happy and contented, 
with plenty to eat and clothes to 
wear, and gradually forgot’ the 
treachery of Moscow. 


No Insurrection Possible 


Very soon they were to be remind- 
ed of it. In 1928, in the course of a 
few nights, almost all Ukrainians 
who owned a private business of any 
kind were arrested, and had their 
property confiscated. The Moscow 
regime had used the time it had 
gained so well in strengthening the 
secret police that this time no insur- 
rection was possible. 

Now began new tragic years for 
the Ukrainian peasantry. G.P.U. 
squads, aided by local riff-raff, de- 
scended upon the villages by night, 
broke into the homes of the more suc- 
cessful farmers, and ejected them in 
night-clothes, even in mid-winter, and 
regardless of the aged or babes in 
arms. The “assistants” of the police 
were allowed to divide their personal 
belongings, the rest of their posses- 
sions were confiscated by the state. 

From every village, fifty to two 
hundred such miserable victims were 
herded to the local office of the 
G.P.U., and shipped off in heavily- 
barred trains to Siberia--their only 
crime having been love for the land 
and a better knowledge of how to till 
it. Many died on the way. The rest 
were dumped among the impenetra- 
ble forests of Siberia, given a few 
axes and saws, and told to clear the 
trees and build themselves settle- 
ments. In one such settlement of 
which I know, only 80 out of 3,000 
exiles survived the first year. 


It happened that when it came my 
turn to be sent to Siberia, in 1939, I 


saw some of these “settlements” 
while being marched in a column of 
prisoners from one concentration 


camp to another. At sight of us the 
inhabitants fled like frightened ani- 
mals into their shacks to watch us 
furtively through the windows. Sucin 
were their strict instructions. 

Throughout the Ukraine the boun- 
daries between farms were plowed 
up, and all the horses, cattle, swine 
and poultry driven to the ‘collective’ 
barns. All farm machinery was 
seized, and the peasants ordered to 
report for their labor assignments. 
Prayers and tears availed nothing. 
Brutal overseers drove them to work 
with obscene curses. The once-free 
peasantry, which knew so well how 
to make the rich black Ukrainian 
earth yield its fruits, became mere 
unwilling serfs of the state. 

They could no longer use their own 
judgment, and had no say in the 
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division of their crops. Hungry 
though they might be, they could not 
take a single pound, or even a hand. 
ful of grain, and any soft-hearted 
overseer who gave grain to his hw 
gry workers before the governmen! 
requisition had been made, was liable 
to 10 years in Siberia. Anyone wh» 
doubts this can find reports of many 
such sentences in the Soviet press of 
the day. But very soon things wer» 
to be much worse. 

The tragic tale of the man-mad 
famine of 1933 has been told i 
Ukrainian newspapers everywher» 
outside of the U.S.S.R., the best ac 
count being in the novel ‘‘Maria” b 
the writer Ulac Samchuk. The worl 
at large, I am afraid, still knows ver 


little of this almost indescribab] 
horror. 
Officially, there was no famin 


Stalin graciously turned down all o: 
fers of help from abroad, assurin 
anxious enquirers that everyone ji 
the U.S.S.R. lived in happiness an 
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plenty. It was only “capitalist” 
eountries which were having trouble 
this time! The followers and syco- 
» ants of Moscow around the world 
tdid themselves in spreading the 
The soul-shattering truth, which I 
nessed, was that peasants in the 
raine were eating, first potato 
Jings, then their seed grain, the 
k off the trees, and roots scratch- 
e out of the frozen earth. As the 
iter crept on, thousands and then 
) ndreds of thousands died. The 
;' tistical bureaus, as ordered, regis- 
t: ed these deaths “from digestive 
nents.” 
‘hose who could :still stand on 
ir feet gathered their humble pos- 
sions and tramped to the cities, 
wocere a beautifully embroidered 
s, irt could be exchanged for a loaf 
black bread. Their few articles 
ded, they begged for crusts of 
ad, searched through frozen refuse 
he aps, and died in the streets. Every 
morning carts went about picking up 


bodies, often stripped even of 
their undershirts by the survivors. 
»U. agents manned the railway 
stitions and trains to keep these 


wretches from leaving the Ukraine 
and to prevent all foreigners from 
coming in. 

During this winter I visited an old 
friend, who was a surgeon in the 
“Qoetober Revolution” hospital in 
Kiev. After dark he took me to a 
large garage in the yard. A guard un- 


locked the door and we went in, to 
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see a sight whose horror remains 
with me to this day. Piled like cord- 
wocd, layer upon layer, were the 
frozen corpses of the famine victims 
picked up off the streets that morn- 
ing. They were to be buried at mid- 
night, in ravines beyond the town. 

“This,” my friend whispered, “is 
the fate of our peasants”. I was too 
unnerved to utter a word. Those 
hundreds of cutstretched, frozen 
hands, which still seemed to be beg 
ging for a crust, have haunted me in 
many a dream, before I waken in a 
cold sweat. 


Reduced to a Tenth 


Villages of the Ukraine which had 
had 2,500 to 3,000 inhabitants were re- 
duced to a tenth of this number. Over 
seven million Ukrainians died in this 
artificially-created famine. I say 
artificially-created, because in 1941 
when the Germans entered Kiev, they 
discovered with the help of members 
of the Academy of Science, the re. 
ports on the 1932 crop, sealed in a 
basement. These statistics showed 
that the crop was sufficient to feed 
the Ukrainian people, who had pro- 


duced it, for two years and four 
months. 

No natural cause produced the 
famine. It was induced cold-blooded- 


ly, to break the resistance of the peas- 
ants to the collective system. While 
Ukrainians died like flies Stalin glut- 
ted the world market with their 
wheat, for foreign currency to pro- 
mote his schemes in other countries. 
The “misery”, he proclaimed, was all 
in the democratic countries; the 
U.S.S.R. was a “workers’ paradise.” 

The famine was denied. But in the 
Small Soviet Encyclopaedia of 1940, 
you can see the population of the 
Ukraine given as 32 millions in 1927 
and only 28 millions in 1939. These 
four millions, plus the natural in 
crease which should have amounted 
to another six millions, are accounted 
for by the famine deaths and the de- 
portations to Siberia——a number al- 
most equal to the population of Can- 
ada. Who can believe, in the face of 
this, that the Ukrainians love Stalin 
and his Soviet regime? 

After the famine, the villages once 
bright with their white-washed cot- 
tages, were grimy and drab from 
neglect, their thatched roofs torn 
apart by hungry hands seeking a few 
unthreshed grains amon~ the straw. 
The survivors, cowed into submis- 
sion, yet had black hatred in their 


hearts. As the new crop ripened, the 
direst sentences shooting or 10 
years in Siberia-—-were imposed on 


any who even took so much as a 
handful of grain from the fields 
“their” fields. Many such sentences 
were published in the press, for their 
intimidating effect. 


Skrypn vk and Chvilovy 


All remaining faith in the Commu.- 
nist myth died among the Ukrainian 
peasants, and many of the townfolk, 
in 1933—-a development which was 
dramatized by the suicide of two of 
the most prominent party leaders, 
Skrypnyk and Chvilovy. The warn- 
ing of their suicide was not lost on 
the Kremlin, which used the murder 
of Kirov in the following year as a 
pretext for liquidating Ukrainian 
party leaders and especially writers 
who showed this loss of faith. 

At this time Moscow decided to 
move the capital of the Ukraine from 
Kharkov to Kiev. In a great celebra- 
tion, in which bread and herring were 
sold off-ration (but at a higher price), 
the “Ukrainian” government was wel- 
comed to Kiev. During the celebra- 
tions Stalin’s viceroy, Posteshev, ap- 
peared everywhere in a handsomely- 
embroidered Ukrainian shirt, and 
was hailed in the press as the great- 
est friend the Ukraine had ever 
known. 

He proved, instead, to be the worst 
enemy of Ukrainian culture’ ever 
known. His mission was, in fact, to 
root out this culture, and all remind- 
ers of Ukrainian independence. Under 
the excuse of preparing sites for new 
public buildings, he pulled down all 
of the monuments commemorating 
the history and the leaders of the 
Ukraine, as well as many famous 
churches. 

Still the Ukraine was not consider 
ed sufficiently pacified. There follow 
ed the greatest terror of all, that of 
1937-38. Ironically, this came on the 
heels of the proclamation of the 
Great Stalin Constitution, the ‘most 


democratic in the world,” promising 
freedoms of all sorts. With what zeal 
did the party orators seek to prove, 
in endless compulsory meetings held 
in office, shop and farm, that nowhere 
else in the world did people enjoy 
such guarantees! 

With the Great Purge came the in- 
cident of Marshal Tukhachevsky and 
the other high army officers who 
were liquidated with him in 1937. It 
was my “luck” to be imprisoned with 
several former high officials of the 
Politburo staff, and their contention 
was that the army purge was to pre- 
pare the way for a move to seize Fin- 
land and “liberate’”’ the Baltic peoples 
and the Western Ukrainians in Po 
land. 

All were positive that the Tukha- 
chevsky group really had planned to 
carry out a cowp against Stalin by 
seizing all members of the Politburo, 
surrounding the Kremlin and taking 
control of all radio stations. It is my 
belief that if there was such a plan 
and it had succeeded, only groups of 
the N.K.V.D. would have attempted to 
defend the government. The people 
and the regular army would have 
welcomed with joy the overthrow of 
the hated regime. 

This was not to happen, however. 
Stalin carried through his plan for 
“liberating” the Western Ukraine, as 
I described ina previous article. And, 
caught between his N.K.V.D. and Hit- 
ler’s Gestapo, the people “defended”’ 


the hated Soviet regime. But the 
much -increased resistance in the 


united Ukraine, stimulated since the 
war by those brothers in the Western 
Ukraine who had dreamed and or- 
ganized from 1919-39 for real inde- 
pendence, and the large proportion of 
Ukraine D.P.’s who refused to return 
“home” to a slave existence, displays 


the real feelings of the Ukrainian 
people. 
That Stalin understands this very 


well, was shown by his demands at 
Yalta that all Soviet citizens who fell 
into Allied hands anywhere in Europe 
should be returned to the Soviet 
Union. He knows, better than do the 
leaders of the democracies yet, how 
little he can count on the support of 
these people whom he has held on the 
rack for thirty years. 
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Junior Boarding and Day School for 
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For information and prospectus 
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No plant is too large nor none too small 


to benefit from the supervised inspection 
service of The Boiler Inspection and 


Insurance Company of Canada. 


Its force of inspectors is reducing upkeep and risk of 
accident and lengthening the usable life of equipment 
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U.S. Political Winds Are Shifting. 
G.O.P. Now Has Campaign Issue 


BY JAY MILLER 


Was] marron 


he st t span oft t e¢ veeks, the 
R ublicar Pa ty iS een trans 
tormeada on ny defe TY to 
buovant onfidence The G.O.P. be 
eves that the Maragon-Vaughan-al 
nged gif if d freeze units to 
Mrs. Trum | iministration 
ies has provided an effective 
1 issue f the 1950 Congres 
sion elect 
A mont! Republicans them 
selves wouldn't ve given you anj 
1nd I Ss € party had 1 
chance. ‘J e was gloomy talk that 
its days were numbered, unless It 
is , since the revelation 
that Major-General Harry Vaughan, 
First World War buddy of President 
Truman and White House veteran 
1ison officer, had arranged for the 
lee} fe gifts, and allegedly in 
duced housing officials to permit co! 
struction of Tanforan race track 


when veterans lacked homes 
The commentators and cartoonists 


somewhat unreliable prognostica 


tors of election trends—-have jumped 
onto the “deep freeze’ bandwagon. 
This is probably the weakest factor 
in Republic ‘freez 


an hopes that the 
er’ case will stand up 
potent campalgn ammunition. 
political writers and the cartoon boys 
are merrily twisting the tail of the 
Democratic donkey and inflating the 
prospects of the often doleful Repub- 
lican elephant 
Republican members of the 


ind provide 


The 


Senate 


investigating subcommittee headed 
by Democratic Senator Hoey of 


South Carolina are predicting that 
President Truman will “fire” his 
heavy-footed military aide. The opin- 
ion prevails that Mr. Truman has 
reached the end of his patience with 

I relieve 
him of his duties as veteran coordin 
military function. 


also good money down that 


General Vaughan and will 


ator as well as his 
There is 


he won't 


Hard Hitting 


Joseph P. McCarthy, the 
hard-hitting Wisconsin Republican 
who can take as much credit as any 
one for forcing the deep freeze and 
other Maragon-Vaughan revelations 
public focus, in a Democratic- 
public hearing, gallantly 


senator 


out int 


) 
AN t} lad 
CONTPOLCa 


came to the defense of Mrs. Truman. 

General Vaughan had _ testified 
that he got a “factory reject” freez 
er for himself, and others were sent 
to Mrs. Truman at the “little White 
House” in Independence, Mo., to a 


White House staff lunch bar, to Chief 


Justice Fre Vinson, to Treasury 





Secretary John Snyder, to Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman Vardaman, 
ind to White House Secretary Mat- 
thew J. Connelly. 

“I feel there is nothing even re- 
motely suggesting anything improp- 
er regarding Mrs. Truman,” Senator 
McCarthy said. “She is incapable of 
doing anything that would bring dis- 
credit to her position. If she is in an 
embarrassing position now, it is be- 
cause of actions of her husband's 
military aide.” Senator McCarthy 
added: “I think she is one of the 
finest things about the White House, 
and one of the few times Harry used 
udagment 
revealed 
Vaughan had 


gyo0a 


oa 
Witnesses 


that General 
received his deep 
f1 1945, whereupon the mili 
tary aide testified that the Albert 
Verley Perfume Company, which had 
retained voluble John Maragon, ex- 
otblack and intimate of Vaughan’'s, 
had given him seven more freezers. 
He had in turn, presented them to 
“my associates.” 
There were subsequent disclosures 
in the “five-percenter” hearings of 
the use of the White House position 
to bolster claims for private con 
cerns before the government. It all 
started with accusations of misuse of 
White House influence by ex-colonel 
James V. Hunt who boasted, “Gen 
eral Vaughan is one of Harry Tru- 
man’s closest friends and I am one 
of General Vaughan's closest 


friends.” 
The story has been running for 
several weeks now, with the testi- 


mony of court-martialled high-rank- 
ing army procurement officers 
scheduled as highlights. If the Re- 
publican subcommittee members can 
help it, the story will continue until 
Congress adjourns around Labor 
Day or later, or even after Congress 
takes a vacation. 

The drumbeaters for the Republi 
can party are making the most of 
the situation. Columnists with G.O.P. 
leanings admit that the White House 
gifts ranging from Thanksgiv- 
ing turkeys to automobiles. One wag 
sent Mr. Truman a pair of fur-lined 
earmuffs last week, presumably to 
shut out sounds of the deep freeze 
reverberations. 

However, they see use of White 
House influence to get government 
contracts as something sinister, Poli- 
tical patronage, they admit, is as old 
as Washington, but ‘business patron- 
through government influence, 
is something newer to the man on 
the street, however much it may 
have existed.’”’ There is considerable 
concern about the ‘‘man on the 
The Republicans hope the 
deep freeze case will chill him into 


gets 


age, 


street.’ 
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our highest quality. 
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Catalogue 


Copy will be mailed free upon 
request. 
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JOHN SNYDER, U.S. Secretary 
of the Treasury will speak for 


U.S. at conference on U.K. crisis. 
voting their ticket. And though Dem- 
ocratie political strategists wouldn’t 
like to admit it they know they have 
an explosive problem to solve. 


JOB SITUATION BETTER 


Administration Spending 
Where Most Are Idle 


LTHOUGH Labor Secretary Mau- 
44 rice Tobin reports that there will 
be an increase of a million jobs by 
the end of the year, the Administra- 
tion had started to channel govern- 
ment spending into areas where 
there are most jobless. It was only 
this week that the first intimation 
was given that rising unemployment 
might be licked this year. The Admin- 
istration had already announced its 
plan to assist nine areas where un- 
employment is now 12 per cent or 
more of the available working force. 

Secretary Tobin was_ optimistic 
when he announced: “It looks very 
much like there will be a decided in- 
crease in employment during the 
next six months and that by the end 
of the year, payrolls will ‘have in 
creased by approximately a million 
persons.” He based his forecast on 
the fact that purchasing orders to fill 
depleted inventories are increasing 
already and will continue to be 
stepped up. 

The bogey of recession worried the 
Administration and it has been the 
cause of concern to the Republican 
opposition in Congress. The Truman 
Administration launched studies some 
time ago on how to meet rising un- 
employment. The familiar use of 
public works as a stopgap in hard-hit 
areas is planned on an elaborate 


scale. President Truman, in his mid- 
year economic report, outlined the 
plan whereby emergency action 


would be taken to relieve unemploy- 
ment in areas where it was most 
acute. White House instructions to 
government agencies, signed by John 
R. Steelman, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, are to channel their spending 
wherever possible into the nine cri- 
tical areas. 

These are the areas into which Mr. 
Steelman asked the government de- 
partments to channel their procure: 
ment, construction and other activi- 
ties when feasible: New Bedford, 
Mass.; Worcester, Mass.; Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Waterbury, Conn.; 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Utica and Rome, 
N.Y.; Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.; Muskegon, Mich.; and Knox 
ville, Tenn. 

This was the first time in which 
the U.S. government has sought to 
pinpoint its own spending as a means 
of solving a local economic problem. 
It is based on nation-wide studies 
begun on unemployment by the 
Commerce Department. Instructions 
went to the National Military Estab- 
lishment, the General Services Ad- 
ministration, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Economic Cooperation 
Administration, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, U.S. Maritime 
Commission, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp.; Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Veterans’ Administration, 
Federal Security Agency, and various 
other cabinet departments. It remains 
to be seen if this governmental pump- 
priming will ease up unemployment 
in local areas. 


BRITISH TALKS COMING 


Bevin And Cripps To Get 
U.S. Economic Facts ; 

British Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin and Sir Stafford Cripps, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, will be in 
Washington next month to discuss 
with U.S. officials Britain’s current 
financial situation. 

The U.S. government’s position is 
expected to be one of sympathy with 
whatever proposals that the British 
leaders might have to make. How- 
ever, American officials indicate that 
they will have some blunt facts to 
present to the visiting statesman. 

There is a strong feeling here that 
the answer to the British problem is 
to be found at home. There is senti- 
ment for devaluing the pound sterl- 
ing, in order to lower prices of British 
goods and enable them to compete on: 
world markets. 

There is also a firm belief, especial- 
ly among journalistic students of the 
British situation, that the new social 
services of the British Labor gov- 


ernment should be reduced. 

Most of the major American news- 
papers or news services have special 
writers in England now, reporting on 
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the current situation, and there is ip. 
tense interest throughout the Uniteg 
States in the problem. In fact, top 
American officials regard the cir. 
rent British situation as one of the 
two most important developments jn 
foreign affairs since the end of the 
war. While it is in the unfavoral)le 
column, the other is on the brighiey 
side, the split between Tito of Yu 5 
slavia and Moscow. 

American leaders acknowledge th at 
their country is closely linked with 
Great Britain in building foreign jo 
licy, but they are confronted with n 
creasing sentiment against increasoqd 
government spending. 

The statement was made here that 
Britain could “go down by Christm: s” 
if she continues to use up her dol ar 
reserves at the present rate. Never- 
theless, this country believes that 
Britain can find a solution, even if 
it involves further austerity. Le: d- 
ers here believe that if the British 
Isles can keep costs down, get off t ie 
five-day week, produce more goo:s, 
they may have the answer. Furth v- 
more, it is believed that the Briti-h 
people would be far more willing ‘o 
do this under a Labor governme it 


than a Conservative administratic n. 
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\uthorities May Wave Sceptres 
But Betting Tide Inexorable 


By P. OD. 


ndon, 

{> EGULATING betting in this coun 

os try is rather like trying to regu- 
e the tides. The legislative Ca 
tes may sit on the shore and wave 
‘ir sceptres with whatever majesty 
‘y can summon up, but the tide 
ws quietly in around their feet until 
ey have to pick up their royal robes 
d skedaddle to safety. About all 


y can really do is to tidy up the 
ich a bit and remove some of the 


ier obstructions that have been de 
ited there in the course of the 
irs-——centuries, in fact. At present 
‘toyal Commission on Betting, Gam 
. and Lotteries is engaged on just 
it task. 
good many of the gambling laws 
e from the 18th century—the 
reason,” we are told, but also the 
‘of very high stakes. Others are 
fence Regulations which have not 
n repealed, and can therefore still 
invoked against the gamble) 
caught breaking them. 
Most of these laws will no doubt be 
ft, much as a scarecrow is left in a 
d haunted by rooks. It may not 
much good, but it at least sc 
a warning. There is, however, 
one of these laws, and that the 
familiar and important of the lot, 
iose repeal seems certain to be 
commended; and that is the law 
rainst off-the-course bettin which 
permits betting on credit but not for 
sh, 
The idea behind the law is, of 
surse, that the man who places £100 
with his bookmaker by wire or 
one can probably afford its 
ich better than a poor devil can 
itford the half-crown or five bob that 
places with a tout at a 
rner. But the distinction is 
and it really is a form of 
rislation, besides being extremely 
ficult to enforce. 
Nowadays there are not nearly so 
iny people who can afford the £100, 
d also not nearly so many who 
in't afford the half crown. The law 
ght as well let them all bet. They 
l, in any case. If the repeal does 
thing else, it will at least save the 
ice and the courts a lot of petty 
idgery in rounding up and fining 
people who make these illegal 
OKs.” 


“age 


who 


ves 


most 


tele 


loss 


street 
illogi- 


class 


Weather Its Own Boss 


\ ee RR and water- 
-*F companies may bemoan the con-* 

uance of the fine dry weather, but 

the grain-farmers. The other day 

I was expressing to a farmer friend 


hope that we should soon get 
Some rain. He was not sympathetic 
ut brown lawns and _ shrivelled 
ver-beds. 
‘I have the finest stand of wheat 


| have ever had in my life,” he said, 
“und I don’t want to see it ruined. 

other fortnight of sunshine will 
S it safely harvested. After that 


can have all the rain you like 
wetter the better.” 
iverywhere you go in the country 
e you see magnificent fields of 
leat and oats and barley. It is a 
ht to gladden the farmer’s eye 
{ also, you might think, the eye of 
Minister of Agriculture. But the 
nister is not pleased. He is, in 
lact, grievously disappointed. Instead 
the 2,500,000 acres of wheat he 
Called for, he is getting only 2,000,000; 
d there have been similar failures 
Oats and barley--from the target. 
nisters are hard fellows to satisfy. 
‘he Minister of Agriculture, who is 
imself a miner and not a farmet 
an old Socialist custom, it seems has 
oadeast a warning to farmers of “a 


CVisis in our plans and hopes fo 
riculture.” It is a crisis that will 
aiways be there, for farming unfor 


t 


lunately is not just a matter of sel 
ling targets on paper. The stuff has 
lo be grown, and the British farmet 
seems to be growing about all he can 
reasonably be expected to grow 
€ven more perhaps, for a good deal 
Ol the grain is being grown on land 
Which is anything but suitable. 


Besides, the cooperation ot the 


is essential, and the weathe) 


still obstinately 


weathet 


refuses to be nation 


alized. It recognizes no target but 
its own sweet and capricious will. 
Even prayer produces no more than 


loreal f 
1OCal EILECts 


and then only when the 
wind is in the right quarter. 


Another 100.000 Gold Coins 
N THE affluent days when gentle 
men used to decorate the front ci 

their walusteoats with looped enp!} 

of gold, the watch was tethered at 
one end, and at the other it was quite 
usual to carry a little gold box fo1 
sovereigns. These being the small 
nd valuable things they were, it 


didn't do to have them rattling around 


the pocket with mere silvet 
No one liked to run the 


locse in 


and coppe 


risk of dropping one by mistake in 
the collection-box at church, or the 
hat of the pavement artist. 

There are still old-fashioned gentle 
men who wear double watch-chain 


but it is safe to say that not even the 
mcst complete old fogey among them 
carries a coin-box at the other end 
of his or if he does, it is 
for his indigestion tablets. It is ce) 
tainly not for sovereigns. None have 
been minted for general circulation 
since 1917. They are museum 
pieces now. 

In 1937 a small number of 
eigns and two-Round and five-Pound 
pieces were struck in commemoration 
of the Coronation. Previously the 
last gold had been in 1925, 
when 3,500,000 sovereigns were mint 
ed to replace light-weight coins in the 
reserve of the Bank of England 
much rubbing and 


probably 


almost 


sover 


coinage 


go too 
squeezing before 
they were spent, I suppose. 

Ncw once again the Royal Mint is 
undertaking the coinage oft 
elgns, but only a few and for rather 
an odd Apparently the art 
cf coining the pretty things is a 
of traditional craft, quite different in 
many ways from ordinary coining; 
and the art is in danger of being lost 


+ 


through disuse. 


sovel 


reason. 


sort 


Just to keep the craftsmen from 
forgetting how to do it, or becoming 
bored, they are letting them strike 
another 100,000 coins for the gold 


1eserve. The only people who will 
them are the officials of the 


England, who will shovel 


ever see 
Bank of 


them about with those neat little 
scoops they use, as if they were 
srocers weighing brown sugar. They 
might as well be. 
i. % . 
flaunt For Sunken Gold 
is always something very 


ees 
fascinating about buried treasure, 
whether in some pirate-haunted is- 
land of the South Seas or beneath the 
cold grey waters of a wild Scottish 
bay such as Tobermory, for in- 
stance. There in 1588 the Florencia, 
a galleon of the Spanish Armada, 
was sunk by one Donald MacLean, a 
hostage. The stout-hearted Donald 
managed to find his way to the pow- 
der magazine and blew up the ship, 
and with her the gold she 
was supposed to be carrying. 

Just a romantic Scottish yarn, you 
might think, but there have been 
several attempts to recover the gold, 
none of them successful. Now with 
the improvement in diving apparatus 
and technique, it is hoped to have 
better luck. One of the chief promot 
ers is Mr. Ian Campbell, heir to the 
Dukedom of Argyll, in which the right 
to the treasure has been vested. Thes 


cargo of 


may not get much gold, but they 

ought to have a lot of fun 

No More Harris Tweed? 

f ARRIS. tweed, that lovely soft, 
thick cloth that the crofters 


weave in their cottages in the High 


lands and Islands of Scotland, is a 
luxury product, I suppose If you 
want those beautiful colors and pat- 


terns and the peaty smell that makes 
you think of moors and heather and 
tumbling brown water well, you 
must expect to pay a bit extra for It. 
But not, in addition, a purchase tax 
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Wie. oa 


EPSOM DOWNS weuld not be quite real during 


“Pearlies” failed to turn up. 


o1 66%3 per cent, as the government 


exacts. 

This surely is crowding the crofter. 
It is killing the industry. Soon there 
will be practically no Harris tweed 

lc hardly anyone will be 


made, because 


willing to pay the price. And so an- 
other and very admirable form of 
Village craftsmanship will have dis- 
appeared. No wonder a lot of Scots 


Here is a coster family 


1 . . 
fhe racing season if 


from Finsbury. 
men are demanding Home Rule! 

In the meantime, Mr. Harold Wil 
son, the President of the Board of 
Trade, has knocked a further five per 
cent off the price of “utility” 

at the expense of the shopkeeper. 
The government pays no rebates in 
such cases, which makes this a quick 
and easy method of encouraging the 
“utilities” and meeting, in a 


goods 


sale of 


small way, the insistent demand of 
the trade-unions for a lower cost of 
living. The only one who is hit is 
the shopkeeper, but then he probably 
isn’t a Socialist, anyway. 


eight Bells for Burwash 
we Canadians, who were. sta- 
. tioned near Burwash during the 
will remember  alfectionately 
lovely old Sussex town, now 
chiefly known as the place where 
Kipling spent so many years, and 
Where he died. It was in the garden 
of Bateman’s, the name of his home, 
that Kipling advanced to meet his old 


War 
that 


friend Bonar Law and, taking one 
look at his face, said, ‘‘You have come 
to tell me that John is dead.’ And 


this was indeed the heart-breaking 
news that Bonar Law had come to 


give him, the news that his only son 
had been killed, at Loos, in 1915 

A few days ago a full ring of eight 
bells for the Burwash parish church 
was dedicated by the Bishop of Chi- 
cheste Even before the war the 
original six bells had been silent, be- 
their vibration endangered the 
ancient Norman tower in which they 


Cause 


hung. Now the tower’ has_ been 
strengthened, and two new bells have 
been added to make a full peal. Con- 


tributions from lovers of Kipling have 
come from all over the world —espe 
cially from Canada. There could be 
no more gracious form of memorial. 
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How Toronto Got The Site 


For Its Now Famous “Ex” 


By RL N. BEATTIE 
Lhe spacious lakeside park 
where Toronto's famous exhibi- 


tion is held every tall has some- 
how survived the city's rapid 
and ill-planned eX pansion, The 
idea ol a park lor the city on this 
“a IN48. but 


the site was preserved is a story 


site Deean in how 
of ellort and coincidence which 
somehow overcame the opposi- 
tion of the British War Office. 
andthe 


Loronto ollicialdom. 


letharey of old time 


rap rey ttAnhly nroiud { 
pion getate S IS l \ DrOoua O] 


FASS S { ioubtedly one of the 
Succecs 
f the CNT oe ha heen th oreat 
rye it me convenience ) ts site 
It was on the 18th of March, 1848, 


in Toronto 





whereby the city obtained “part ol 
tne Mil: \ mReSeLry\ diacent to the 
said C Ul se of convert 
ing the same into a Park to be used 
by the Inhabitants of the said City 
for their recreation and amusement.” 
The parcel conveyed contained about 
87 ( S I J \ ipproximated 
the present EX on Park, except 
h the whole f the land along the 
Lak Was res 1 DS the lessor fo. 
another purpost The lessor was 
Queen Vik ng through hei 
Princin: 1 Officers tT & dn ce The 
purpose in mind was the defence of 
Toronto a Province of Canada, 
ry wh Great B it that time 
assumed fu sponsibility 

The lease s five hundred 
words long and With the odd 





rnrases ina repetitions 


without 


would be 





which no such 


worth mych to a lawyer. Briefly, the 
City agreed to ecnvert what was then 
a waste into -a Park. They would 
fence, drai uugh and landscape it. 
They would ea yr its plants, shrubs 
ind trees in a manner agreeable to 
the Officers of the Ordnance. They 
promised to admit the public to it 
freely and to refrain from converting 
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iny part of it to private use or profit. 
They stand ready to permit 

time fcr military re 
During the 999 years 
would stand, they 
rent of one 


would 
ts use at any 
quirements. 
tor which the lease 
would pay an annual 
penny, sterling 

Having made this advantageous 
bargain for the benefit of the citizens 
1! Toronto and thirty generations of 
their descendants, the Corporation 
rested on its oars and turned its col 
lective mind tc other more pressing 
The task of convert- 
park was tem 
porarily Procrastination 
ilmost proved to be the thief of the 
reward of civic pride and vision. 

In 1850 the War Office in Engiand 
A large number of 


considerations. 
Into a 


j 


thane 
postponec., 


ing the waste 


) 


hat 1 roblen 


my pensioners wished to settle in 
the cclonies. The War Office wanted 
them to be placed in the neighbor 
hood of military posts so that they 
would be readily available to 


strengthen the regulars of the garri- 
It wanted them 
to be near large towns so that they 
might form an experienced core for 
local volunteer f From these 
points of view, the Ordnance Reserve 
adjoining Toronto was the most de 
sirable location in Canada. It was 
pity that it had been leased to the 
City for a public park. 


Nothing Yet 


Rumors of the problem being con- 
sidered in London reached Tcronto. 
The Corporation hurried to comply 
with one of the requirements of the 
1848 lease by building a bridge across 
a small stream to connect the Re- 


sons in case of need 


rces. 


serve with an extension of King 
Street Nothing had been done as 
yet to convert the 287 acres into a 


park. 

In July of 1851 the War Office got 
in touch with the Colonial Office to 
ask for the cooperation of that de- 
partment in securing the return of 
the land leased to Toronto. “Such a 
space,” complained the War Office, 
“is never likely to be required merely 
as a Park or pleasure ground for so 
small a town as Toronto; indeed it 
is doubtful whether the whole of 
London possesses so much. The ex- 
pense of fencing, draining, and bring- 
ing it into a proper state for this 
purpose would in itself prove an 
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obstacle, indeed had even a_ tenth 
part of it only been leased, it may be 
doubtful whether the funds of the 
city wculd have proved adequate for 
such an undertaking.” 

The Colonial Office was sympathe 


tic. Instructions were sent to the 
Earl of Elgin, the, great Governor- 
General who had just inaugurated 


responsible government in Canada, 
to do what he could to make the 
Reserve available for the settlement 
of military pensioners. 

The “small town" Corporaticn de 
termined to resist this pressure from 
the heart of the great Empire of 
which Toronto was then so insignifi- 
cant a part. The Standing Commit 
tee on Public Walks and Gardens did 
not feel that the settlement of mili 
tary pensioners was a genuine mili- 
tary consideration. They deeply re- 
gretted that the Ordnance Depait- 
ment should wish to revoke the 
generous grant of 1848 which had 
“promised permanently to secure to 
the inhabitants of the city of Toronto, 
not only the opportunity of healthy 
recreation, but a wide and airy bar- 
rier against the over-crowding of 
buildings and families, so detrimental 
to the health of a densely populated 
town.” The Corporation was pre: 
pared to compromise, however, for a 
permanent grant of about sixty acres 
with frontage on the Lake, ‘a great 
and important advantage that will 
readily suggest itself to you.” 

Fortunately for posterity, the com: 
promise was not accepted. Negotia- 
tions dragged on for a long time. 
Many of the pensioners who _ had 
come out expecting to settle on the 
reserve, returned to England dis- 
appointed or located themselves else- 
where. 

There is not 


much doubt that the 


resistance of the Corporation cculd 
have been easily overcome by the 
War Office, for the conditions of the 
lease had not been fulfilled. Nhy 
then was it successful? Partly be- 
cause the British government was 


very anxious not to be dictatorial. 
Partly too because the success of the 
pensioners’ settlement wceuld have 
required the cooperation of the City 
through the provision of roads and 
drainage works. 

In 1856 sweeping changes were 
made in the defence organization of 
the British Empire. Canada under- 
took a greater share of its own de- 
fence. The Ordnance Reserves were 
transferred to the Canadian govern- 
ment which had no plans for the set- 
tlement of pensioners. The Toronto 
2eserve was safe for a time. 

Then a new danger threatened. 
Part of the Reserve had been used 
for a site for the Provincial Asylum. 
Part had been granted as right of 
way for the railway approaching 
Toronto from Hamilton. Early in 
1857 about twenty acres in the north- 
eastern corner of the Reserve were 
divided into building lots and sold foi 
about $100,000. So the Reserve might 
have been nibbled away. 


Better Facilities 


The Canadian government was 
under the impression that the 1848 
lease had expired. The City disputed 
this view and got legal opinion in 
support, but to no avail. In 1858 the 
City was awarded a part of the Re 
serve north of King Street as a site 
for a “Crystal Palace” to house the 
Previneial Agricultural Exhibition. 
Twenty years later it sought and 
obtained about sixty acres with lake 
frontage of one hundred and fifty 
yards for the purposes of the same 
Exhibition. This annual fair, spon- 
sored by the provincial government, 
was held in a different city each year. 
The new Exhibition Park in Toronto 
offered better facilities than were cb 
tainable elsewhere. Hopes were high 
that when the Exhibition returned to 
Toronto in 1878, it had come to its 
permanent home for the future. When 
these hopes were not realized, a 
group of Toronto men determined to 
found an annual Tcronto fair. 

During the seven succeeding dec 
ades, the Park has been expanded by 
the acquisition of more and more of 
the old Ordnance Reserve, including 
the fine waterfront. The property is 
held unde) from the Dominion 
of Canada. Yet it was the lease of 
1848 which prevented the carving up 
of the Reserve into building lots, The 
citizens of Toronto and all who visit 
the world-famous “Ex” should be 
grateful to those visionaries of 1848 
whe planned better than they knew, 
and more extravagantly than their 
finances seemed to allow. 
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Now Psychological Tests 


For Civil Servants 


By JOHN A. STEVENSON 


Psychological tests of “work in- 
terest” are being tried out in the 
civil service at Ottawa and in 
cases ol occupational maladjust- 
ment more suitable jobs will be 
found. 
During the trained 
psychologist or psychiatrist sat 
on selection boards for commis- 
both in 
Canada and Britain. Since then, 
Britain has been filling higher- 


~ 


war, a 


sions in’ the services 


branch posts in the civil service 
by a similar method. 


YPYCHOLOGY 
has become a 


like Mesopotamia 
blessed word and 
the Civil Service Commission at 
Ottawa, intent upon improving the 
efficiency of the Federal Civil Serv- 
ice, has started the experiment of 
making psychological tests of the 
“work interest” of its members. They 
are being asked to record on forms 
an inventory of their dominant in- 


terests. The idea is that, if the 
tests reveal an occupational malad- 
justment, they will be transferred 
to another branch of the service 


more suited to the pattern of their 
interests, 

It is a thoroughly sensible experi- 
ment whose results may be very 
profitable, but meanwhile the Civil 
Service News in its May issue has 
commented upon it in a sour note 
and argued that a much more press- 
ing reform was a speeding up of the 
procedure about examinations, 
promotions and reclassifications and 
that “occupational maladjustment 
was more likely to be caused by the 
inhumanity of delays and red tape 
than by a lack- of ‘work interest’”’. 

The experiment is a legacy of the 
late war, during which our military 
authorities followed the example of 
the British in placing a_ trained 


psychologist or psychiatrist on the 
selection boards, which examined 
candidates for commissions in the 


armed forces. Since the war ended, 
the British government has employed 
psychologists in a new _ procedure 


which is being applied to the selec 
tion of recruits for the higher ran} 
of its civil service and the merits o 
the system have lately been the su 
ject of frank and critical discussic 
in Parliament and in the press. 

Party patronage and_ nepotis 
governed appointments in the Britis! 
civil service until about 100 years 
ago. The resulting scandals and j 
efficiency became so notorious th: 
the historian, Lord Macaulay, whe 
he was a Minister, was able, again 
formidable opposition, to pas 
through Parliament a measure whic 
wiped out these abuses and made 
entry into the civil service depende) 
upon examinations. 

The new method opened its doo) 
to the best brains of Britain. Year 
after year a substantial proportio 
of the ablest students graduating 
from the British universities too 
the examinations for the Home Civ] 
Service, the Indian Civil Service and 
the Foreign Office, and the men with 
the highest marks were admitted to 
the branch of their choice, after the 
had passed a medical examination. 
Inevitably there were some misfits 


—> 


Aer 


J 


~ 


~ 


and failures in each batch, but the: 


method produced for the top ranks 
of the British civil service an effi- 
cient and enlightened personnel, 
which was the envy of other nations. 

But the close of the second world 
war found many war veterans 
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insious to enter the civil service. D’Abernon and their recommenda- sive lines, and that the board should 
rh feeling that, as their academic tions are forwarded to a Final Selec- continue to act only in an advisory 
traning had been interrupted—in tion Board in London, which has the capacity and should not be given the 
son > cases for as long as six years, iast word about the appointments. power of selecting or rejecting can. 

y would be unfairly handicapped The discussion of the merits of this didates. The report also observed 
in 2 purely competitive written system was provoked by a speech that “though some of the tests are 


ex mination, was responsible for the 


t; duction of a new procedure by 
Vy. Churchill's administration. In 
the years immediately after peace 
( ‘it Was applied to all candidates 
for ‘ne higher ranks of the civil serv- 
i jut it is now used for only one 
fou th of the annual quota of avail- 
places, the balance being filled 
by he method of written examina- 
tio , Supplemented by the results 
of 1 interview by a board. 
the places reserved for the 
nev procedure the process of selec- 
ti¢ is in four stages. First of all 
ndidate must have at least a 
training at a university and 
tified as up to the standard of 
Sec nd Class Honors. All candidates 
m submit to a preliminary qualify- 
examination, consisting of an 
ess. VY, a précis and explication of 
lifi cult passages in English, a gen- 
el paper, a paper on arithmetic 
inc an intelligence test. About 40 
per cent of the candidates are weeded 
out OY this, 
The survivors 
batches. of 


Ve Ss 


are then invited in 
about 24 to spend 48 
hours at a house party in a fine 
country mansion at Stoke D’Aber- 
no: belonging to the government. 
They find themselves in pleasant, 
comtortable quarters with the best 
of food available and are divided 
into three groups of 7 or 8 candidates. 


Their hosts are the Civil Selection 
Board and a panel of 3 members 
drawn from it is put in charge of 
each group. Two of this triumvirate 


are eminent civil servants, of whom 
one acts as chairman and the other 
as “observer”, while the third is a 
trained psychologist. 

After the groups have been put 
at their ease by their hosts, a series 
of intellectual exercises begins. There 


is an unprepared discussion upon 
some subject of current interest like 
the Marshall Plan or the political 
structure of the British Common- 
wealth. The candidates are next 


given as a group a file containing the 
essential facts and figures about the 
political and economic situation in 
an imaginary country and they are 
asked to form themselves into a 
little committee, each taking the 
chair in turn, to work on this file, 
which poses problems likely to con- 
front civil servants. 

When these group exercises are 
finished, individual tests follow. Each 
aspirant is set a short paper on some 
specific question, usually on some 
prectieal subject culled from the 
miterial supplied for the group tests, 


an! is subjected to various intelli- 
gence tests. Finally each is inter- 
vived alone in turn by all three | 


me nbers of his examining panel. 


I: change Views 


fter the candidates depart, each 
pa el meets to exchange views about 
th ir impressions of them and con- 
their verdict. They have all 

{ the written work of the candi- 
da es in the qualifying examinations 
an. in the tests, which they them- 
se @s set. They study carefully the 
records of each candidate and 
giic them great weight and compare 
th impressions left by the individual 
ini-rviews. Candidates who made 
breaks through an initial shy- 
nhs are not ruled out, if other 

ors and qualities offset an 
1 sinal unfavorable impression and 
so}ietimes men, who found favor at 
blot their copybook hopelessly 
e' ore they leave. 

ine of the functions of the psychol- 
Ogist on the panel is to grade the 
general intelligence of the candidates 
1 marks running up to 7. Marks 
and 7 indicate a high level of 
intclligence, 4 only a moderate one 
and anything below that figure is 
quite inadequate. Another contribu: 
tion of the psychologist is to com- 
ment upon each candidate’s personal. 
lt'y as he appraises it. The ‘““Observet’ 
Concentrates mainly upon their in 
fellectual abilities and their capacity 
'o apply them, and the function of 
the Chairman is to reconcile the 
Views of his two colleagues and rein- 
force or modify them by his own 
Judgments. The decisions made by 
fach panel are then reviewed at a 
meeting of the whole staff at Stoke 


Sider 


2, b 


made by Sir Percival Waterfield, the 
senior Civil Service Commissioner, at 
Oxford, in which he said as follows. 
“Of 3,000 men and women graduates 
interviewed for the civil service, 40 
per cent of those who wanted to get 
into the administrative service and 
3.0 per cent of the applicants for the 
foreign service scored marks for 
personality and_ intelligence which 
represented complete failure. From 
the point of view of the civil service 
they were not in the running. Indeed 
about 5 per cent in the administrative 
service and 8 per cent in the foreign 
service were below even the lowest 
-ategory. A disquieting feature was 
that among those who failed, 60 per 
cent had university or college schol- 
arships and 20 per cent were those 
who had state scholarships”. 


Sir Percy was criticizing the re- 
sults of the present British system 
of education rather than the proce- 


dure followed in the selection of civil 
servants. But his strictures let 
loose a flood of controversy and the 
merits of the experiment at Stoke 
D’Abernon got a thorough airing in 
an interesting debate in the House of 
Lords. 


I-xpensive/ 


Its critics were a group of Con- 
servative peers and their chief com- 
plaints against it were that it was 
absurdly expensive, the cost per ac- 
cepted candidate being about $5,000, 
that candidates were often over- 
powered by the atmosphere of Stoke 
D’Abernon, that some of the tests 
to which they were subjected were 
unfair and too exacting and that vir- 
tually no credit was given for pro- 
ficiency in foreign languages. 

But Lord Pakenham, a_ Labor 
Minister, offered a vigorous defence 
of the experiment and was able to 


cite a report on the work done in 
administrative posts in the civil 
service by the first 147 appointees 


selected at Stoke D’Abernon. 

It showed that on their records 97 
were classified as “outstanding” or 
“very good”, 40 as “good”, 8 as “satis- 
factory with some shortcomings” and 
only 2 as definitely “poor” and re- 
garded as unlikely to rise above the 
rank of “Principal”, for which the 
maximum salary limit is about $5,000 
per annum. 

Now the problem of Civil Service 
Commissions is to select men who 
will in time be capable of filling the 
highest administrative posts and the 
proportion of administrative weak- 
lings produced by the tests at Stoke 
D’Abernon was much smaller than 
the 13 per cent in this category who 


had secured entry before the late 
war through written examinations. 
He also declared that the great 


majority of the candidates, who had 
been invited to Stoke D’Abernon, in- 
cluding the rejected ones, professed 
to be perfectly satisfied with the 
fairness of the tests and the methods 
followed in them. 

One interesting feature of the 
debate was that three former Oxford 
dons, now in the House of Lords, 
namely Lord Pakenham, Lord Lind- 
say, who is about to retire from the 
mastership of Balliol College, and 
Lord Cherwell, who during the war 
was special scientific adviser to Mr. 
Churchill, all rejected the thesis of 
Sir Percy Waterfield that the aver- 
ige product of the British univer- 
sities today was in any way inferior 
in character and ability to the 
graduate of pre-war vintage. They 
charged him with making no allow- 
ance for the consequences to many 
youths of the tremendous dislocation 
of their educational and other plans 
by the impact of the long war. Lord 
Lindsay, however, was averse to the 
permanence of the experiment. He 
argued that a written examination 
provided the most satisfactory evi- 
dence of intellectual capacity because 
all other tests were affected by the 
personal biases of the examiners, 
and held that the ideal plan of selec- 
tion was such an examination follow- 
ed by a short interview of the suc: 
cessful candidates by a_ board. 

The experiment has also been in- 
vestigated by the select parliamen- 
tary committee on estimates and its 





LEARNING ABOUT FREEDOM. for their sorely-tried country. A 
detachment ol the famous Greek Evzones erect the Statue of Liberty on 
a ceremonial visit to the United States to celebrate independence. 


findings are not quite conclusive. it “should be 
Only two of its members favored the — present.” 


early termination of the experiment 


and the majority recommended that that it 


SEEING FROM “‘the corner of your eye,” while looking ahead, 
is important when you drive in today’s heavy traffic. Field 
of Vision test shown measures this ability. Test is one of 
nine given in the mobile, driver-testing units designed by 
John Labatt Limited as a public service. Testing units have 
already shown thousands how to become safer drivers. 





90,000 DRIVERS 









OVER 50,000 PEOPLE have already had their driving ability scored in such mobile testing 
units as the one illustrated here. Scientific tests measure drivers’ abilities and short- 
Remainder are 
warned to allow an extra margin when passing other cars and when parking. Positive 


comings—for example, only 9% rate an ‘“‘A’”’ on Distance Ju 


retained fol 


run on less 


the 


But even this majority suggested 


should be expen- 


most valuable, the system as a whole 


tends to favor candidates who are 
quick at dealing with intelligence 
tests but who may lack some of the 
qualities most valuable in govern 
mental service.” 

The Attlee Ministry has taken to 
heart the criticisms about the heavy 
expense of the establishment. at 
Stoke D'Abernon, for it has decreed 
its closing and plans to have the 
future tests conducted in less elegant 
surroundings. 

However the Foreign Office is 
evidently well satisfied with the 
quality of the men whom it has 


through Stoke D’Abernon 
as Mr. Bevin, the Foreign Secretary, 


secured 


announced lately that it would 
recruit hereafter all the personnel of 
its Senior Branch by the procedure 


followed there. 

There is no sign that 
government and civil 
templates at the moment any imita 
tion of the British experiment, but 
even the introduction of  psycho- 
logical tests for civil servants is a 
bold innovation at Ottawa. It 
would have sounded crazy to patron- 


age-mongers of the old school like 
Rogers and Jacques Bureau. 


the Canadian 
service eon 


Robert 





SHE MOVES her foot quickly from accelerator to brake; machine 
in mobile testing unit records time it takes her. Motorists who 


learn their “foot reaction time” 


is slow, are warned to allow 


greater distance between them and car in front (see guiz below). 
Other tests in this safety project: visual acuity, colour discrimi- 
nation, distance judgment. No one has scored 100% on a// tests. 


dgment. 


results from driver training have already been established in Canada. 


~ HOW SOON CAN HE STOP? 
Distance covered 


braking car 
to a stop 










Distance travelled 
while getting 
foot on brake 


33.0 67.5 


44.0 
55.0 187.5 
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it toa stop? ... 


of them that they can’t brake as quickly as they thought! 


Published by the pioneers of driver training in Canada, 


Total stopping 
distance 
measured in feet 
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GEA 242.5 ft. 


RE 


IF CAR IS GOING 50 MPH, how many feet does it travel before average driver can brake 
which is correct in chart, A, B, or C? Mobile driver testing units, 
operated in interest of public safety, have tested over 50,000 people—shown many 
5 ueMmsuy 
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NOT SO WRONG 





STEADINESS is scored in this test by 
distance you can move stylus down 
narrow channel without touching 
sides. Mobile driver testing units 
operate at public events, tairs, expo- 
sitions show drivers how to 
compensate tor weaknesses disclosed. 
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Even Humor Can Endanger 
International Goodwill 


By INA TELBERG 


Social scientists are today much expressions, an literary allu 
occupied with what they term VIS Uhey are usually accused of 
| | li | cessary length and of equally 
cross-cultural understanding be- ; : : 
: : necessary fligh:s of poetic fancy. 

tween nations. Dillerences of aS ; Neaek. saat 
ce eard this particular differ- 


speech-etiquette, hospitality and 


ence in speech etiqueite brought suc 
customs can sometimes  cattse cinetly to the attention of the Assem 
as much ill will as a hostile ac- bly, at the meeting of the Social Com 
tion, mittee in Paris The Cuban delegate, 
Ir. lelbere, whe served with tired of the chairman’s constant In 
° tarrintinne t the wche } 
the Olffice of Strateoic Services erruptions Of h speeches of hs 
. . ° | \n ] i} rile eS protest 
in \\ ashineton and liclia dur- ' 
° ° ° > é 
ing the war, has lived in Russia . ; ‘3 
| | 7 "INO! i peng Nordies and Anglo 
and the Far East. and until re- ; Pig tak es ont ¥ 
| | Saxons, we cannot fit I! o the pattern 
cently was aossimultaneous in- and conciseness 


; of brevity, terseness, 
terpreter at the U.N, vhich vou demand of us, Mr. Chait 


il \ he North- 
i was in November, 1946, that ] rn but we like an orator to be 


terns befit t 























Was vn to Lake Suecess fror m nat ‘motional, moving 
tne Nut « { ils I vas. tired | { point of view we are nol 
sieceps na a stranger to the United eviatin from the substance of the 
Na Nove ‘ \ sky is so way of dealing 

iS é S WA ou \ ( ( 3 
speech in the Political ‘Committee at It was Latin-American delegate 
Lake S s \ re i I 1't he General Assembly 
failed t s rushed I S Paris, pleaded for the in 
pnone t niddl f the CEK = yf the phrase, “From. the 
[ remembe Voi en ive,” in the Article of 
wine first bes » spea I ew e Declaration of Human - Rights 
hat I was on the air and that many dealing with social security. He want 
I my triends in America and Eng ed to insure that a worker, or rather 
land were listenin 1 n should be covered by meas 

In a few minutes. howeve I lost ires of soclal protection in just that 
every trace of self-consciousness as manner; the words were his way of 
Mr. Vishinsky’s Russian carried me saying precisely what he meant. 
away by its sheer beauty, force and ‘ : phrases have no place in a 
richness of expression. Latin quota serious document.” pronounced a 
tions, Russian proverbs, even Shake Western European delegate. 
spearean poetry, were utilized tor the “But the Declaration should be 
purposes of his CK O British beautifully worded;” argued another 
and the U.S. positions. Latin representative. F 

Next day I was startled by th li’s a legal document not a 
press reactior 1 myself ev re poem,” muttered a Benelux member 
Peer anne fan mall; i couple of \ member of the United States 
cereers that denounced n isa C egatiol Whispered darkly IntO a 
munist for having erpre 1 the 1eighbor’s ea / 7 
speech with such fervor, and anothe) “Wh not ‘from womb to tomb’? 
one yralset eC 7 ; ¢ I ( << re ee tts foe 
. . Al least We rnaymes 
ee 7 ee o 3 Betore the final text of the Article 
iggressl\ ind offensive the address ; ray Ee : 
aie ee cali tad fact ys is settled upon, several othe poeti- 
Peace eg il versions were suggested. Some 
ll-aGapteda Was Une Ss i | “4 2 . eis 
pos ; thers, quite unprintable, shortly 
a" ieee BI aoe made the rounds of the corridors out- 

ee . eee eer ie de tl ‘conference room. 
eVe 1a vas the obs ¢ I Vas , . 1: 1 
a tcabttin baie the. iniuAe But if the English-language dele- 
iat t Han ci leben “ie ee gates find the Latin Hloweriness over- 
speech etiquette ornate ane he Russian sarcasm ob- 

jectionable, their own style of oratory 
| 7 li . Ss oper to criticism, too. English- 

Ong radition inguage speeches fall flat on both 

nguag I hes fal é 
The Russians are disliked for the he Slav and the Latin ear. English 
leneth of their speeches and f¢ the understatements and almost all 
of the speeches’ English-language speeches are under- 
itilization ot irony statements from the Slav and the 
hes is a long-stand Latin points of view—-need to be in 
iblic oratory in terpreted with particular skill into 
ing to do with the nish and Russian if they are to be 
Mr. Vishinsl ynvinci Rendered into Russian, 
be trained. and y particularly lack emphasis, al- 
e success as tria though there are some notable excep- 
lawyer an yratol ong De ons 
fore the establishment of the Soviet It is, for instance, impossible for 
government iny of Sir Carl Berendson’s remarks 

The Latins, on the other hand, far to lack emphasis. It is equally im- 
from employing Sarcasm, preter to possible LO} Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi 
sprinkle their speeches with a liberal Pandit of India to be either misunder- 
amount of poetic 1 f etaphys stood or unappreciated when she 


Sa ERR i RS ROE LE LE RELI EIR 





—l'nited Nations Phato 
OPTIMISM APPEARS in the smiles of three delegates to the United 
Nations Organization. Lelt to right, Hector Me Neill, U.K. Minister of 
State, George K. Grande, Canadian delegation secretary, EL. Lapointe, 
parliamentary secretary to the Secretary of State for External Affairs. 
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speaks in English and is simulta- 
neously interpreted into Spanish, 
French, Russian and Chinese. These 
combinations in the same. speaker, 
however, of Latin. flare, Russian 
irony, and the Anglo-Saxon precision 
are rare exceptions to the rule. 
There is also that strange matter 


gates. 
These 
speech 


instances of 
etiquette and the 


of a sense of 

I remember one when 
a United States delegate made what 
to him was a jovial remark at a meet 
ing of the Population Commission of 
the United Nations. 

“What the distinguished Lady Rep 
resentative has just suggested,” he 
said, “proves that women can be more 
than decorative they can 
useful.” 


occasion 


also be 


Not Funny 


He looked at his Soviet colleague 
and awaited a smile of response. 
None came. The Russian sat stiff and 
unsmiling. In Russia there are none 
of the jokes, so beloved by the Ameri- 
cans, about women drivers or women 
delegates. Most of the humor involv 
ing the opposite sex is crude, off-color 
humor, usually insulting to the wom 
an coneerned. And here, in addition, 
was an overt allegation that women 
were somewhat inferior. The Russian 
conception of courtesy, therefo1 
forbade the Soviet delegate to do 
anything but freeze into a silent dis- 
approval. The well-meaning Ameri- 
can attempt to find a common ground 


held 


Services are 


HYland 5915 


. 
by means of a joke had thus increas- 
ed, rather than loosened, the psycho- 
logical distance between the two dele 


difference 
sense of 
humor illustrate some aspects of the but the 
problem of eross-cultural understand- 
humor. °° —— 
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ing, whicn is today preoccupying so 
cial scientists, and which affects ever, 
individual’s day-by-day life. What the 
social scientists mean 


literature 
patterns of 
transmitted 


of painting, sculpture or 
totality of the 


thinking and_ acting 





The chapel is commodious, 
convenient, beautifully and 
appropriately appointed. 
Equipped with pipe organ. 
The chapel is completely 


Air-Conditioned. 


here under ideal conditions 


(There is no additional charge.) 

Cremation Carefully Attended to if Desired 
A.W.MILES 

FUNERAL 

30 ST. CLAIR AVE. WEST, TORONTO 


PRIVATE 


DIRECTOR 


PARKING HYland 4938 





The Experience of Others Proves— 






ME we have gone te Fr 
resident and General M 
“In 1934 we purehased six 
These have 





“FOR THE SECOND Ti 
L. E. MeLean. \ ice-t 
Belleville. Ontarto. ' 
; r < yvees. 
Coolers for our employer”. 
ad purchase was definitel — >. 
Ki ton, sold and installed this equi] 
mgstor, 50 ‘ 


igidaire with our W 
- . . 
anager ol Corbin | 


riven us perfect 5 
ly based on this past 





* says Mr 
ater cooling problems.” Says ; 
ock Company of Canada — 
; : ee mes eerie ater 
industrial-ty pe- self-contained Frigidaire _ 
oe faction all these years and our re : 

ae emance” Ww. W. Hawley Limited, 
perto ‘ . 


Frigidaire Water Coolers 


Yes. there's one way you can alw.tys 
be sure of dependable. efficient water 
cooling equipment in capacities j ast 
right for the job — specify Frigidaire. 

Like all Frigidaire Water Coolers. 
the pressure-ty pe cooler shown at left 
is compactly designed to give greatest 
It has 
Frigidaire’s exclusive Cold-Control. 


capacity in smallest) space. 


which automatically keeps water 


chilled to the temperature desired by 





& 
& 
® Frigidaire 
® 
8 brigidaire 
it 
Frigidaire P T : 
gidaire Pressure-Type Water Coolers g Yume 
Available in several models and capacities. Firm N 
\| | a iri ame 
Also bottle-type cooler 
£ I a tddress 
a 
B City 


make a good building better! 


the user. And it’s built for years of 
low-cost. trouble-free service. 
Whatever 


needs, there’s sure to be Frigidaire 


your water cooling 


equipment to meet them. For full in- 
call 
hrigidaire dealer. Find his name in 
Yellow Pages of Phone Book under 


“Refrigeration Equipment”. Or mail 


formation, your dependable 


coupon to Frigidaire Products of 


Canada-> Limited. Leaside. Ontario. 


semen MAIL TODAY FOR INFORMATION ieee 


RIGIDAIRE 


PRODUCTS OF 
CANADA LIMITED 
DEPT. SN 

LEASIDE, ONTARIO 


Please send latest information on: 
Water Coolers 


Refrigeration for 


(use) 


by culture js 
s in not the arts of a nation, in the sens 
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uch generations from 
and absorbed, with deviations 
in varying degree, by all partici 
is in the life of the nation. 
: deeply rooted is our 
ige that we are rarels 


father to 


cultural 
conscious 


To us, it is the “human” way 
behaving, the ‘natural,’ the 
- er” and the “expected.” Any 


behavior we are apt to consider 
ult.” “peculiar,” “unreasonable,” 
npredictable.” 
social anthropologists, however 
culture has its own inner con 
icy, its own inherent 
makes it, in a lesser o1 
ire, workable, predictable, 
rehensible. 


order, 
eatel 
and 


en a social anthropologist enters 

area his first project usually 
ts of familiarizing himself with 
spitality patterns that prevail 

the group he has come 

The understanding of such 
ms provides him with a key to 

In the United 
concepis of hospi- 
the Fast and the 
have contributed, I have notice 
») increasing coolness between 
ations. Sometimes they have 
subject inter 


to 


intercourse. 
ns, differing 


as between 


been to sinister 
tions. 
urally enough, it was at a party 


this was first brought home to 


“EB How Can You? 


e American delegation was host 
ther Ccelegations that afternoon, 
the eoektail lounge was. filling 
lly as meeting after meeting was 
<ing up. The bar was plentifully 


vith travs of hors d’ceuvres, ice- 
and bottles The de'egaies 
jostling one another, pushing 
illy, shouting their orders at the 
ers. The Russians stood stiffly. 
ouching either food or drink. I 
to get one of the Soviet dele 
s a glass of vodka, but he clutch 
ny sleeve in an agony of em- 


issment. 
0, no, you mustn’t. How 
It is not polite 


Russian will tal 


ca‘ 


ke food or drink 
ed by others unless he is repeat 
and urgently pressed to do so by 
hosts. This, like the demands of 
rm eloquence, has nothing to do 
the Soviets. This is a matter of 
ian “culture,” the code of be 
x that is part ef the total pattern 
ving, and has been for ages past. 
isregard it, in the giving and re 








ig of hospitality, is a sign of 
ddestv, forwardness, rudeness, 
in general, extremely bad man- 


early; 
Was 


Russians left this party 
nter-cultural hospitality, it 
success. 
is strict code has its other side 
just as the guest can take re- 
ment only from his host, so the 
must offer his hospitality repeat- 
before it is accepted. The casual 
rns of Ameriein hospitality, ad- 
stered with jevial good humor, 
no counterpart in Russia. There, 
first offer ef food or drink is 
y perfunctory; it is only when 


second, third, fourth and_ fifth 
f that the Russian knows he is 
mod, This phase of Russian cul 


has on ceeasion been satirized bs 


vo Is 2ussian writes. the most 
example being Krylov’s “De- 
° 's Fish-Chowder.” In that story, 


. uest is pressed to eat and drink 
point where in desperation he 


, his hat and flees. 
i ve also heard repeated com- 
r ts and even sinister interpreta 
of this Russian custom from 
ican visitors to Russia. A num- 
f e) of diplomatic memoirs mention 
Russians press food and drink 
eir guests while eating sparing 
ind drinking even less, them- 
s. That. of course, is quite true. 
. lospitality offered in the casual 
, ern manner can only mean a 


ed insult to a Russian. 

e difficult of detection, and 
ly conducive to vital misunder- 
lings, are the different emotional 
tations attached to the same 
;in different cultures. One such 
To an Anglo 
marks a suit- 


IS “compromise.” 

i “compromise” 
ipproach to the matter in hand. 
word indicates the intention of 
ing an opponent halfway. In 
la, on the contrary, its meanin® 
irgely The word 


OMpromise” signifies be 


derogatory. 
usually 
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havior which is amoral, in fact 
shameful, and involves a betrayal of 


principle. An appeal to agree to a 
compromise is to a Russian, there by 
fore, nothing but a cynical and 


shameful invitation to sacrifice prin- 
ciple for convenience. A frank bar- 
ter, on the other hand—an open and 
frank exchange of favors-—is admis- 
sible and proper, though it is precise 
ly this which carries a taint of oppro 
brium in a number of countries. 

Life itself is prized differently in 
different countries. To die of peace 
ful old age is the ideal life pattern in 
some parts of the world. Death for 
a country or an ideal is the desirable 
behavior in others. Nowhere — se 
were differences made so manifest, in 
my experience in international 


to 


social 


con 


ferences, 
Declaration of Human 


as 


in 


the 


drafting of 
tights. 


the 


“Man is of divine origin, endowed 


natu 


science,” 


‘Ee 


with 
argued several 
can delegates. 


reason 


a 


1d 


econ 


Latin-Ameri 


“All life is of divine origin, not only 
representative 


human 


“Man is not divine. 
the very land he tills, 
bred 
European 
derantly 

viets 


ye 


human | 


hin 


vations on the whole subject. 
Anglo-Saxon bloc, evidently not quite 
definite 


1, 


agricultural 


suggested 


on 


life,” a 
Buddhist state murmured gently. 
it not vanity to attribute divine origin 


ife al 


once 


delegate 


the 


one?” 


» stated an 
from a 
areé€a. 
that science 


subject 


of 


of a 


aS 


He is rooted in 
in the soil 


that 


Eastern 


prepon 


The 


had re 


} 
i 


i 


‘The 


uman 


So- 


divinity, kept still. 
Humor makes an unexpected entry, 
now and again; 


and I remembe 





one 
misunderstanding that was quite 
startling. 

“Gentlemen,” pleaded the Soviet 
delegate, “let us not behave like 
bull in a china shop!” 

He was speaking, naturally, in Rus 
sian. The Chinese delegate. howe 
was listening in English, as no Chi 
nese translation was available hat 
day. Promptly he raised his hand 

“Mr. Chairman, | h ad like the 
Soviet delegate to ¢ lain just wl 
China had to do with his objections 

“Mr. Chairman, I said nothing 
whatever about China. The Chinese 
delegate must have misunderstood.” 

“Mr. Chairman, I distinetly heard 


; 


my country mentioned. I request an 
explanation.” 
That incident was amusing. But to 


the social scientist misunderstandings 
such as have cited 
than they are 


those I] less 


and 


are 


humorous tragic 


deplorable. In a world already strain- 
ed with conflicting economic interests 
and political ambitions, misunder 
standings based on cross-cultural ig- 
norance can scarcely be excused. The 
soclal sciences of today social psy 
chology cultural anthropology, so- 


ology provide tools for interpret- 


ing and gauging human behavior, re 
gardless of how alien a culture may 
pe These toc Is were used with suc 

ss during the war, in psychological 
warfare. They can be used for peace 
is well 





Europe gets Massey-Harris Tractors 
to speed up food production 


Company is playing an 


y . . - - 
While Europe is still a long way from self- 


sufficiency in food production, European 


agriculture is making a faster come-back than 


most people expected. Particularly in wheat. 


Last year’s wheat crop was about 90 percent of 


pre-war normal...in spite of political turmoil 


and shortage of manpower for farm work. 


One of the big reasons for this rapid re- 


covery, in the face of post-war 


is the use of modern tractors and 


farming equipment. 


powe 


difficulties, 


One man with a mod- 


ern tractor can work more land than three 


men with horses. Power farming: is enabling 


European farmers to increase the yearly out- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
One of the chief suppliers 


Harris 


For many years, Massev-Harris has been 


for, and gettin 


ao 
oS 


output. 


It is speeding up the all-round modernization 
of European agriculture as it steps up the 
food supply for all. 


one of the chief suppliers of farm implements 
in Europe. The name “Massey-Harris” is as 
familiar in the French, Italian, Dutch. Ger- 
man and Scandinavian languages as it is in 
English. Today, European farmers are asking 
, a fair quota of the Massev- 
And 
delivery brings a new interest and enthusiasm 
to an entire community, 


of farm implements to Europe for many years, 


important part in the great task of post-war 


put of food per man, as it-is doing in Canada. 


every Massev-Harris 
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About Divers | ‘nsung But Popular 


Athletics For The Summertime 





By KIMBALL McILROY 
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THERE’S A 


RIGHT WAY 


TO DO EVERYTHING! 


and the RIGHT WAY 
to build is with 
B.C. COAST WOODS 


The most economical 
of building materials! 


ess than 


material cCOSstsS are nly part of 
the savings wood gives you 
W orkability speeds erection, 
cuts labor costs Versat ity 
simplifies alterations and addi 
ions. Insulating qualities reduce 
fuel bills 

Ni \ r B.C Coast Woods 
are Canadas favorite building 
material. Ask your retail lumber 
dealer he knows. 


Free Booklets trated book- 
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FOR 
YOUR 
FREE 
COPY 
TODAY! 





B.C. COAST WOODS 
837 West Hastings St. 


Vancouver, B.C 


Please send me free booklets as checked: 


Use Pacific Coast Hemlock 
Use Western Red Cedar 
A Quality Home Can Cost Less 


Name ..... 


Address 








mon sense will be unprintable, a fact 
which he will do his best to make 
clear to you. Leave him to himself 
and you'll find him lying in the cool- 
est available spct, lazily pondering 
on possible ways and means of evict 


ing vagrant flies without having to 
move his tail, 

But look at the humans. If they 
iren’t out sweating in baseball uni 


forms, they’re watching somebody 


else do so. They're playing soccer 
and lacrosse, in which the action is 
almost continuous. A dcg_ which 


chanced to observe a lacrosse game 


during the dog days would promptly 
lose all respect for his master and 
for his master’s fellow human beings. 

Those too decrepit for bodily-con 
tact pastimes, as the thermometer 


reaches the top and bursts out look- 
ing for new fields to conquer, rush 
happily off with tennis racquets in 
t 


heir hands, or lug a heavy load of 


golf eclubs over miles of sun-baked 
turf. 
Now winter, and especially a 


a 
Canadian winter, is a time 


q proper 
for such 


things. Often if you don’t 
keep moving around right briskly 


you risk freezing to death. In the 
summer you risk sunstroke if you do, 
and yet millions avidly join the per- 
spiration parade. It just doesn't 
make sense. 

Look at fishing. Once upon a time 
fishing was a fine, languorous, warm 
weather sport. You put a worm on a 
hook at the end of a line, and sat in 


some shady nook holding a pole in 
your hands. If you got a bite, you 


moved the pole just enough to extract 
the fish from the water. Otherwise, 


happens today? You 
troll: propelling a large beat in order 
to catch a small fish, or you 
heaving into the air a mechanical 
device intended for ensnaring a crea- 
ture which lives wholly in water. 

Madness, all madness! 

There’s no use, apparently, in in- 
veighing against summer sports. 
There’s no use inveighing against 
anything which is almost universally 
popular, a fact the knowledge of 
which would save reformers not only 
sweat but tears as well. But surely 
alternatives, of a nature mcre health- 
constructive, and more re 
warding, might be suggested. 

Outlined below are a number of 
sports or games considered by many 
authorities to be eminently suited to 
the various special requirements of 
the summertime in most parts of 
Canada. 


cast: 


1 
jul, more 


OLD-TIMER STILL POPULAR 


A Game Of Great Antiquity 
Makes Fine Come-Back 


“IRST and foremost, naturally, is 
Elbow Bending. This game is of 


great antiquity. Pre-histcric rock 
carvings show people with low fore- 
heads and no clothes on bending their 
elbows, apparently with great relish. 
Reference to these carvings, to the 
Bible, and to numerous history books 
will show that this sport has been 
played by all peoples and in all times 
and except in the United 
States between 1920 and 1933, a pe- 
riod sometimes referred to as the 
Dark Ages. 

Elbow Bending requires little, but 
unfortunately very expensive, equip- 
ment. Almost anyone can learn, and 
iny number may play No large 
erounds are required, nor is an um- 


lan 
places, 


pire. If an umpire wearing a blue 
suit and brass buttons comes along, 
it is well to hide all the equipment 


as speedily as possible. Penalties 
can be severe when the game is play 
ed under improper circumstances. 
There are no set rules for Elbow 
Bending, though by common consent 
it is considered play be 
fore breakfast or, in most provinces, 
in A Publie Place. No great amount 
of energy is consumed in playing, 
hough too protracted or too enthusi 
astic participation may lead to the 
participant having the appearance of 
being wholly exhausted, to the point 
of lying prone It is a game suitable 


boorish to 


sporting proclivities are generally at 
an end are extraordinarily proficient 


at Elbow Bending. Octogenarians 
and their elders have on frequent 
occasions attributed their longevity 


to lifelong Elbow.Bending, so it can 
be seen that the sport has many 
health-giving attributes. 

Elbow Bending is also popular in 
the winter. 

In the spring and fall too. 


SMALL-GAME HUNTING 


When The Deer And Antelope 
Have Roamed, Try This 


e next summer sport to be con- 

sidered here is Fly Swatting. It 
requires the expenditure of consid- 
erably move energy than does Elbow 
Bending and_ should, incidentally, 
never be engaged in following a bout 
of the latter sport, or damage to bric- 
a-brae and innocent bystanders is 
almost certain to ensue. Fly Swat- 
ting is not to be confused with Fly 
Catching, wherein the bare hand or, 
sometimes, the open mouth is em- 
ployed. Fly Catching is a game of 
an earlier era, before the introduc- 
tion of modern equipment. 

For Fly Swatting, you first have to 
have a fly, but flies will be found to 
be standard equipment in most sum 
mer cottages and, should there be 
none available, mosquitoes and other 
familiar insects may be substituted. 

Having located and sized-up your 
fly, it is necessary to grasp the “swat- 
ter’ (as this piece of equipment is 
properly termed) firmly in the right 
hand. Left-handed persons may em 
ploy the left hand, although it is then 


wise for spectators to stand well 
back, left-handed swatters—like left- 
handed pitchers—-being what they 
are. Creep up on your fly and take 


a gocd hefty swing at him. The fly 
will then be found to have moved 
on to some new location, permitting 
the game to continue almost indefi- 
nitely, or until the player runs out 
of steam. 


FOR HOT AFTERNOONS 


Universally Popular Sport 
Has Very Rocky Past 

NOTHER summer sport of great 
. antiquity and good report is 
Rocking. Generally speaking, it de- 
velops the muscles of the legs, which 
are utilized in imparting the charac- 


teristic “rocking” motion which has 
given the game its name. Some 


authorities claim that other parts of 
the body are more likely to be de- 
veloped, or even over-developed, by 
prolonged participation, but no par- 
ticular attention needs to be paid to 
these detractors, who probably them- 


selves have silhouettes like pogo 
sticks. 

Rocking may be played on any 
flat surface. Porches are very suit- 
able. A “rocking” chair should nor- 


mally be employed, though youthful 
enthusiasts sometimes attempt to use 
the straight-backed chair, usually 
with disastrous results. The human 
skull is built along the general lines 
of the egg shell, though somewhat 
stronger and not so usefully filled. 
One advantage of Rocking is its 
popularity with the fair sex, even the 
* 





happy circumstance is the possibility 

even the probability——of combining 
it with Elbow Bending. The two 
seem to go together, so long as care 
is taken not to fill the glass too full. 
To combine Rocking, Elbow Bending, 
and Fly Swatting, however, is some- 
thing which should be attempted only 
by the most dextrous. The sight of 
an amateur, or tyro, attempting this 
combination has been known to re- 
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SPORTING LIFE to all adult ages, and many whose most venerable of them. Another into a fit. The possibilities are up, 


limited, and are almost invariah) 
realized. No fly has ever been know; 
to be thus hurt, unless he or sh; 


should stumble. 

“Sitting” (sometimes known 4, 
“Setting” or “Jest Settin’”), a forp 
of Rocking which requires the expe; 
diture of absolutely no energy at a] 
is very popular, but tends to be look 
ed down upon by expert rockers 
“Lying” is only for the very old. th, 


il 








duce strong men to utter helpless- very young, or exhausted) E}hoy 
ness, and to drive nervous women Bending players. 
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CHURCH SHOES 


For men of culture and refinement, Church 
thoes have long been the favorites. Their 
supreme comfort and restrained styling 


make them the choice of men of impor- 
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BOOKS ON WORLD AFFAIRS 





Story Of Cardinal Mindszenty. 


SEMA 


BY STEPHEN A. CZAKO 


CARDINAL MINDSZENTY—by Bela 

Fabian—Saunders—$3.50. 

( ARDINAL MINDSZENTY'S name 
is not unknown to Canadians. He 

s among Canada’s honored guests 
a the time of the Marian Congress in 
('tawa, June 1947. On this occasion 

d everywhere in Canada, including 
i: Toronto, he spoke with great sin- 
ce rity and deep discretion of what 
vis happening in Hungary and seem- 
e to be aware of what might happen 

himself. 

Now his prophecy has been fulfill- 
( and he has become the greatest 
Citholic martyr of modern history; 
life imprisonment is one of the 

st characteristic evidences of the 
non-existing ‘free democracy” behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

The story of his life — from child- 
hood until the trial—is given in Bela 
Fabian’s excellent book. 

‘What sort of man is the Cardinal? 
From what background does he come? 
What were his experiences as priest, 
bishop and Cardinal? How did he 
take the Nazi persecution? What 

‘re the circumstances of his arrest? 
What are the facts of his trial?”.... 
All these questions and many others 
are answered in Fabian’s book, which 
is not only a rich biography of the 
Cardinal but at the same time a very 
wide report on the whole dramatic 
situation of Eastern Europe, now 
under Soviet domination. 

The Cardinal fought the Nazis bit- 
terly and with all his power defended 
their victims. When Red occupation 


came and its dictatorship became day 
by day 


insupportable for him, he 





MINDSZENTY 


ild have left Hungary to find an 
ylum in Rome, or in America, per- 
ps even in Canada. But he did not 
so, although the Communists 
‘uld not have prevented his going. 
Cardinal Mindszenty was not a 
in of this type, he did not like the 
nple solutions of problems,—on the 
ntrary he liked the complications 
d the fight. He believed in his 
val power and in the victcry of 
stice. And so he remained, because, 
he had often said to others: “Now 
en are needed here!” 
His tireless perseverance in these 
tivities and his presence in Hun- 
ry ended in his martyrdom but the 
“hole civilized world outside the Iron 
Curtain got an outstanding but sad 
lesson on how the_ successors of 
Genghis Khan are able to mishandle 
and torture even a Prince of the Cath 
Olie Church in the twentieth century! 
And that they can do in their “sphere 
of interest” what they will! Never 
theless world history already has 
shown that the trees can not grow up 
lo the Heavens and mankind knows 
very well the fate of tyrants and dic 
lators who rule against the people 
and disregard the holy prerogatives 
Ot high ecclesiastical authorities. 
The author of this book, Bela Fa 
bian, was a judge of the criminal 


dich Biography OA Martyr 


court and later, for seventeen years a 
member of the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment. As the leader of the Independ 
ent Democratic Party he was an out- 
standing personality during several 
great events. He is not only an elo- 
quent speaker but also an excellent 
writer with the exactness and objec- 
tivity of a judge. Bela Fabian has 
made not only a great contribution to 
the civilized world by his work, but 
helped to build up the faith and hope 
of human beings who still believe 
that Europe will remain Europe as 
she has been for more than a thou 
sand years. 


Can Ideas Save Us? 
By YORK REED 


MOST OF THE WORLD—edited by Ralph Linton 
—Oxford— $6.00 

THE POLITICAL COMMUNITY—by Sebastian de 
Grazia—Gage—$4.50 

CHANCE AND SYMBOL—by Richard Hertz— 
Gage—$3.50 


"THESE three books all deal with 

the ideas needed to understand 
world affairs. They provide basic data 
and basic ideas with which to make 
sense of the current picture. “Most of 
the World” is a large volume prepared 
by fifteen anthropologists under the 
editorship of Ralph Linton, Sterling 
Professor of Anthropology at Yale 
University. It discusses the problems, 
and the methods used to meet those 
problems, of the peoples of Africa, 
Latin America and the East. It is 
thus a valuable reference book for 
discussion of China, Indonesia, na- 
tive oppression in South Africa, 
colonial rule in the tropics and world 
population pressure, 

The book opens with a short in- 
troduction by Editor Linton. He sets 
the keynote of the area studies with 
this comment (addressed primarily 
to an American audience): “Engros- 
sed as we are in the present struggle 
with Russia, most Americans tend to 
ignore the nations which are now 
winning their freedom from political 
and economic domination. These na- 
tions do not belong to either side of 
the iron curtain. They view the 
possibility of an armed clash_ be- 
tween the two foci of power with the 
pleased resignation of a man who 
anticipates that one of his enemies 
will kill the other and get hanged for 
ee" 

The next two sections outline the 
natural resources situation for most 
of the world, and world population 
trends. The remainder of the book is 
area studies—-comprehensive outlines 
of the demography, resources and 
race problems of the developing 
hinterlands, “Most of the World” is 
a very useful book, well and 
authoritatively written, ideal for 
students of foreign affairs and for 
armchair geographers. 


“Community| Needs Beliel 


Sebastian de Grazia’s “The Politi- 
eal Community” brings academic in- 
sight to bear on the specific political 
problem of the “community”. The 
idea that democracy can only hope 
to survive if there is in the state a 


community of ideas and ideals, a 
basic agreement on ends, allowing 
for a disagreement about methods, 


has become an axiom. It is central to 
the political thought of men_ like 
Columbia’s R. M. MaclIver, but it has 
hitherto not been very much investi- 
gated. 

De Grazia, an Assistant 
of Social Science at the University of 
Chicago, has gathered together here 
a great deal of information from 
child psychology, from social anthro- 
pology and from conventional politi- 
eal science, in order to illuminate the 
nature of the political community. 
His book analyses the systems of be 
lief, the value systems, or, for the 
Middle Ages, Soviet Russia, and 
India under Gandhi, the religious sys- 
tems which bind together man and 
man in the wide, all-encompassing 
community of the state, That belief 
is inevitable if the state is to survive 
is Professor de Grazia’s thesis. Be- 


Professor 


lief has an important psychological 
function in providing for the in- 
dividual the most important security 
of all, the security of believing in 
something; if values are weakened, 
begin to decay, the political state will 
decay with them. 

This notion has been central to the 
social thinking of a wide variety of 
recent writers—-T. S. Eliot and Arn- 
old Toynbee, for example. What de 
Grazia does here is to provide a de- 
tailed examination of the functioning 
of belief-systems, giving certitude and 
exactness to the rather general state- 
ments of his predecessors. And 
with Toynbee and Eliot, he agrees 
that man cannot live a life divorced 
from belief. Professor de Grazia’s 
book, then, gives insight into the 
central problem of western civiliza- 
tion: the failure, the confusion, of 
belief. For today’s western man, the 
only unifying force seems to be re- 
sistance against aggression. This 
book underlines the plain fact that 


without a system of values that will 
unify from within, western man has 
little chance to maintain his civiliz- 
alien 


ation against the inroads of 
thinking and outside force. 






CAMPUS SHOP 


TORONTO 


FASHION FLOOR, THE THIRD 


His analysis also puts in proper 
focus present attempts to write a 
world contitution. Emphasis on the 
structural aspect of government when 
basic “community” drives are lacking 
seems beside the point. There is very 


little reason for talking about “one 
world” government when there _ is, 
even in the Western World, no ‘‘one 


world” of belief. 

In “Chance and Symbol”, Richard 
Hertz tries to find a path to such a 
system of unifying values. He 
argues that from the concepts of 
aesthetics a system of values can be 
derived that will satisfy western 


man. That is, the values we are 
seeking may be found in nature it 
self. 

This statement of his argument 


that there is a spiritual intention at 
the core of existence, and_ that 
human experience proves the reality 
of this intention, is not likely to be 
the beginning of a system of beliefs 
that will unify modern man the way 
Christianity did the man of the 
Middle Ages, Man demands symbols 
that are at the same time not ab- 
stractions; he is not likely to be in- 


spired by contemplating 
tentions”. But the affirmation that 
the world is not a world of chance 
and statistics, but a world of ethical 
forms, remains the central concept of 
any system of value which rejects 
crude anthropomorphism as well as 
ethical relativism. And his conten 
tion that goodness is at the heart of 
nature, and expressed by 
free peoples, is the basic assumption 
of democracy. 

Mr. Hertz’s book is a pretty powe1 
ful diet, but it sticks to the ribs. He 
that needs 
the Johnsonian Ccmmot 
have to wait for the literati to masti 
cate “Chance and Symbol” for him, 
but he can be though 
this book will not be a best seller, it 
is important 


“spiritual in- 


must be 


states a case to be stated: 


Reader may 


assured that 


These books by the anthropologists 

the “scientists of man,” by the 
political scientist and by 
pher are not immediately concerned 
with what Mr. Stalin will say next, 
or whether the U.S. White Paper on 
China is anything but a defensive 
apology, but they are among the 
more useful world 
produced this year, 


the philoso 
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As Fascinating As A Nightmare 
But Wluminated By Humanity 


By ROBERT AYRE 


DIARY OF ANTOINE ROQUENTIN 
—by Jean-Paul Sartre—Longmans, 
sreen—$2.75. 


4 


existentialist anguish, based 
‘ on guilt and responsibility (a di- 
ma because you have nothing to 
responsible to) results in books 
“The Blood of Others,’ which, 
ough Simone de _ Beauvoir is 
sed as an atheist, is essentially 
erned with moral values. It re- 
in plays like Sartre’s “No Exit” 
“The Flies.” Guilt and responsi- 
y are not, however, the theme of 
novel, “La Nausée,’”’ 
lished in 1938 and now translated 
the first time. 
» the front is the existentialist 
» of the absurdity of life and the 
lish is that of a man who refuses 
xist. To existentialism existenc? 
chciece, an act, a series of choices 
acts; it is a matter of the mo- 
it: there is no such thing as the 
or the future. Antoine Roquen- 
said, “I know very well that I 
ion’t want to do anything: to do 
something is to create existence and 
re’s quite enough existence as it 
Quite enough, and everything is 
the way of everything else. Even 
e killed himself, he would still be 
1e way. What can this mean, 
yt that the existant is a block to 
ie ideal? Antoine admitted that 
‘istence is an imperfection. His dis- 
eust with life is by implication a re- 
cocnition of the essence, the ideal, be 
id existence, whichever has the 
rity. 
[lowever you mav be baffled by 
inconsistencies of existentialism, 
‘re is this to be said for it: in its 
stence on the actual it brings ex- 
ience into terribly sharp focus. 
toine Roquentin, self-centred al- 
mcst to the point of insanity, writing 
his journal in a dreary “Mudville” 
where Sunday is a ‘formidable social 
nt,” sees other existants with as 
ite a perception as he sees himself. 
The novel his diary makes is as omi- 
; and fascinating as a nightmare 
as the work of a provocative in- 
gence and a sensibility cut to the 
quick, it has coherence and wit. It 
humanity, too. 
he red-headed diarist, who could 
finish the biography which had 
n his life for three years, who 
ver “washed himself of the sin of 
sting” by writing the novel which 
ild have been above existence, is 
ragie figure. So, tinged as they 
with the absurd, are Anny, who 
ngs into his life again and out; 
pathetic “Self-Taught Man’ in the 
piouie iibrary; all the people of the 
si-eets and the cafes, quite real even 
hey appear as briefly as phantoms 
the imagination. This is a power- 
fv! and haunting novel that won't let 


t 


I 
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you off with one reading 
Assorted Sports 


By KIMBALL MecILROY 


GOOD DAYS, A Book of Cricke!—by Neville 
ardus—Clarke, Irwin—$1.50 
TENNIS IS MY RACKET—by Bobby Riggs — 
“usson—$3.50 
RIDING—by Eric Harrisen—Longmans, Green 
$2.25 
BLAZED TRAILS FOR ANGLERS — by Bert 
laf'in—McClelland & Stewart—$4.00 
GAMBLING AND THE CITIZEN—by Geoffrey 
Aartin—Macmil;an—$0.70 
‘HESE five books cover a good deal 
of ground, and in a good many 
rds. Three of them are by and for 
Kniglishmen (and women) and two 
by and for Americans. There's no 
son, though, why each can’t read 
others’. 
Neville Cardus’ cricketing tomé 
il interest cricketers with its sub 
t matter and others, if at all, by 
style. The Manchester Guardian 
quoted on the dust-jacket as say- 
“No better book, at this or any 
Y’ time, has ever been written 
‘bout ericket,” and it is altogether 
fitting and proper that they should 
VY so, because most of the contents 
list appeared in that highly 
esteemed journal. 
Writing in a fine and_ polished 
prose, which still manages to impart 


considerable 
feels for the game, Mr. Cardus in the 


enthusiasm 


first part of the book gives us brief 


essays on a 


heard 
seem 

portion 
eight 
and 

accounts 
1934. 
what 


number of 


concluding 
Test 


third, 


The 


famous crick- 
eters. To Canadians who have never 
heroes, it 
academic. 
Days” 
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scores, are evidently the author's 
routine stories to his paper, possibly 
tidied up some. Oddly enough, he 
manages to make the contests quite 
exciting to follow, almost as if they 
were fiction, which, so far as this 
reviewer is concerned, they 
well be. 

Bobby Riggs comes a little close) 
to home, though to the best of my 
Knowledge he doesn’t mention a 
single Canadian. This is probably foi 


700d 


might as 


big-time amateur and 
tennis is largely an 
American (even Californian) affair, 
and only in a very small way a Cana 
dian one. 

Liggs does just about 
might expect: he tells the story of 
his life, which in its latter stages is 
liberally interlarded with prominent 
Hollywood namcs, gives some doubt 
less excellent pointers on how to play 
tennis, and finally, like Mr. Cardus, 


reason; 


professional 


what vou 


with Kodachrome Film. The ‘‘maeic” 


it’s as easy to use as black-and-white, 


‘The cameras and projectors below give you true 


quality. See your Kodak dealer. 


Kodak Flash Bantam f 4.5 Camera — Palm-size miniature, 


1 


big in ability. Lumenized lens, 4+ shutter speeds to 1/200, 
Takes $-exposure film. $56. 


Kodak 35 Camera with range finder — Lumenized f 3.5 
lens, 5 shutter speeds to 1/200. Takes 20- or 36 exposure 
film. $98.25. 


Kodaslide Projector, Model 1A — Projects big, brilliant 


images of your color slides on a home screen. $38.50. 


>) 


Other Kodaslide Projectors, $65.25 up. 


Kodaslide Table Viewer — An ingenious new viewer 
that holds up to 75 color slides, proyes ts them —enlai OC d 


about 5 times 


CANADIAN KODAK Co., LIMITED, TORONTO 


Td dak 


(Prices subject to change without notice) 


Its Kodak for Color 


isda (rade 


mark 


on its own built-in screen. $1534. 


ures when 


any miniature with / 


supplies us with thumbnail sketches 


of famous players he has met. 


Eric Harrison’s treatise on 


I 


10n 


racing nags is sub-titled “‘A Guide fon 


Beginners”, but a rider who is 
ginner in General Harrison's 
might well be an expert in his 
don’t think any 
include himself out on 


so I 


should 


eves 
own, 


be- 


horse-love!l 


| 
tne 


grounds that this stuff is too elemen 


tal for him. 


General Harrison, a veteran of two 
wars (presumably in the Cavalry) 
and retired M.F.H., covers his field 
in loving detail, from First Essen 
tials to Falls, from Training <A 
Young Horse through Ailments And 
Diseases ‘of horses, not riders) to 
Buying A Horse. Competently illus 
trated by numerous drawings, this 
looks like a first-rate handbook foi 


those who like to climb atop horses 


“Blazed Trail For Anglers’ 
bhcok about fishing which is 
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unique 


in that it is not localized as 


or type of fish. Most writen 
gling write about one spol 
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brilliant screen projection 


of your Kodachrome pictures . . . finished and mounted 
as color slides without extra charge 


made to order... 
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OUT OF THE FALL HAT BOX 





Mr. Job: 


Pie. Pale shaggy beaver felt, encircled 
franka Claire Robert 


with blonde marabou and _ pearl band. 
\ profile beret in hatter’s 


plush 
has bronze wing poised at the side. 





Peak-brimmed_  cloche in pink and 


blue felt. crowned by curled feathers. 





Florence Reichman 





Madame Pauling 
Wren brown velour toque. Elliptical 


Emm 
gold feather swirls into two wings. 


Side-swept beret in Pompeii red ve- Double brim becomes a spiral twist 
lour, an example of dramatic line. 


that ends in a spray of feathers. 





Hattie Carnegie 


Mary Goodfellou Lenesta 
; Beret bonnet of Van Gogh beige felt A snug cap with winged owl ears, of Shaped like a pith helmet, silvery 
BERNICE COFFEY, Editor sections, with velvet dotted veil. qray and brown spec kled feathers. 
\ 
1 


qray plush with Baroque pearl trim. 








ma 








Slanted pockets highlight an urbane 
cutaway jacket ol dark qrey and 
white checked tweed trimmed with 
bone rimmed buttons. Worn over a 
qrev flannel skirt. By Mangone. 





TWELFTH VITAMIN B 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


New Hope for Pernicious Anemia Victims 


2 was, when a victim of per- 

nicious anemia had to eat pounds 
and pounds of raw liver, every day, 
just to keep alive. Now the patient 
can be cured with a few micrograms 
of vitamin By. A microgram is not 
as large as one grain of powdered 
sugar, and is the equal in potency to 
one unit of liver extract. 

Pernicious anemia is most common 
in blue-eyed blondes approaching 
middle age, with prematurely gray 
hair, living in the temperate zone. 
For years, the disease has been 
treated with injections of liver ex- 
tract, but within the last year a sub- 
stance was discovered in liver, which 
probably holds the key to its ability 
to cure. The discovery of this sub- 
stance makes a round dozen vitamins 
in the B complex group. Already sci- 
entists are hot on the trail of B., and 
Bu. 

So far, B,» has not cured many 
people because of its scarcity. (It 
takes 2 tons of liver to produce 20 
milligrams of vitamin B...) However, 
results have been startling. Vitamin 
B.» has been described as being sev- 
eral thousand times as potent as folic 
acid which, a year or so ago, was 
thought to cure pernicious anemia. 
Moreover, this new vitamin B is said 
to cure all symptoms of the disease. 
It also cures sprue and another 
anemia described as “nutritional 
macrocytic.” 
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MATRICULATION — GRADES IX-XIlil 


FALL TERM begins September 6. Individual instruction. Limited accommodation. 


Make early application. 


84 WOODLAWN AVENUE WEST 


Telephone Midway 2073. 


TORONTO, CANADA 








BRAIN- TEASER 


What a Mesh! 


By LOUIS and DOROTHY CRERAR 


ACROSS 
1. Try tact mingling with Reds. (8) 
5. In the first place this bird seems to have 
influence. (6) 
10. “This Duncan Hath borne kids. faculties so 


meek, hath been So . in his great 
office.’ (Macbeth). (5) 
1. It's a mile back in, to eat around here. (9) 


' 

12. Little Edward has a good suit at the bridge 
(7) 

13. A cheesy place to live! | 

14. He’s the sort who can “‘dance around 1n 
his bones”. (6) 

15. Get going, my boy! (7) 

18. Feeling like a hearty flutter? ( 


‘ 


21. See 6 
24. Usually on a cow's head, it’s on the shank 
in Italy. (7) 


26. Even the man of capital seems to want a 
change. (7) 
27. It's in a mixture of tea and gin. (9) 


28. Hitching post’ (5) 

29. Little Augustus gets ready for an insertion 
(6) 

30. From a shyster I always get a fit of nerves 
(8) 


| tT eT 
: e 
~ ee 


re ~~ — 





DOWN 

1. Shvlock’s daughter ducked out with them 
(6) 

2. See 3 

3 and 2. A mere nothing, yet one too many can 
cause an overflow. (1, 4, 2. 3, 6) 

4. It’s shrove once a year. (7) eee 

6 and 21 across. From this exalted state 1 
may take a shower to bring you down 
earth. (2, 2, 3, 6) ; 

7. Tropical plant climbing up a nail. (9) 

8. See 17 , i 

9. Where the performers are caught in the 
act. (6) P 

16. It takes the neatness from the Scotch, as 
it were. (4, 5) 

17 and 8 Upsetting the kidneys,. perhaps 
(8, 3, 5) ‘ 

19. Supply the liquid from 3 into which I’ve 
immerged. (7) : ; 

20. Ant in pants? Better chase its pals from 
roundabcut. (3, 3) 

91. If it sounds like a stingy purchase you're 
not far off. (5, 2) ; 

22. He’s certainly not thrown in his lot with 


society. (7) 

23. Called the ‘‘Faultless Painter by Browning 
(6) 

25. Blasts from 29. (9) 


Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS 

1. Peppering 

9. Ominous 

10. Abnegates 

11. Swindle 

12. Noun 

13. Ergo 

15. Unwed 
16. Song of Songs 
19. Temptresses 
23. Beach 
24. Roue 
25. Pine 
26. Solomo: 
28. Intrigues 
29. Low born 
30. Godliness 


DOWN 


aw 


saediddaded cae 


1. Plainest 
2, Penguin 
3. Eggs 

4. Interns 
5. Gossoon 
6 

7 

8 








Filibuster 
. Low down 

Ascend 
14. Tom Thomson 
Assesses 
18. Gallows 
20. Morning 
21. Taunted 23. Basalt 
22. Seizure 27. Mimi (69) 





By HELEN CLAIRE HOWES 


Folic acid is also found in liver, 
but was named after foliage because 
it occurs in green leaves as well. It 
does cause rapid improvement in per- 
nicious anemia patients, for a time. 
The bone marrow returns to normal; 
the red blood cells multiply rapidly, 
and the patient gains appetite and 
weight. But, the central nervous sys- 
tem continues to degenerate. All feel- 
ing is lost in legs and feet; fingers 
Will not pick up objects, and the gait 
becomes staggering. Folic acid there- 
fore can not take the place of liver, 
Which must contain some factor that 
prevents damage to the spinal cord. 
Liver will also cure damage done to 
the nervous system if it has not pro- 
gressed too far. 

And so the search was continued 
for a substance that would do every- 
thing for the patient that liver does, 
but with a smaller, less frequent dos- 
age. Such a discovery would prove a 
boon to those persons who are natur- 
ally allergie to liver, or who become 
allergic to it after several injections. 
Vitamin B.. seems to be the answer 
to the doctors’ prayer. 


The Clue 


Over a year ago, a scientist pub- 
lished an article on two substances 
Which she had found necessary for 
the growth of a certain bacteria. One 
occurs in tomato juice; the other is 
found in injectable liver extracts 
used for pernicious anemia. She sug- 
gested that the factor found in live 
might be the substance which cures 
this disease. 

With this clue, other investigators 
continued their work on the purifica- 
tion of liver extracts until they 
finally found the dark red crystals, 
which they called vitamin B... Since 
the vitamin is so rare, only a half 
dozen clinical reports have been pub 
lished on its use. 

In one article, the authors gave the 
results of treatment of three patients 
with three different medicines, al! of 
which were known to have some ef- 
fect in various kinds of anemia. The 
medicines were thymine, folie acid, 
and Bi 

The three patients each came to 
the hospital on three different occa- 
sions. On each arrival, they were 
very ill; each had a different kind of 
anemia, and each time they came 
they were treated with a different 
preparation. Several thousand times 
as much thymine was needed to pro- 





Christmas-red sheer wool has black 
and white wool scarf print on lap- 
els and culls. By Joseph Halpert. 


duce the results similar to those pro- 
duced by folic acid; several thousand 
times as much folic acid was _ re- 
quired to produce the results similar 
to those produced by vitamin B,... The 
physicians said that “B. is by far the 
most potent anti-anemia substance 
known.” 

Another group of doctors described 
the case of a 41-year-old woman who 
had been to the hospital three times, 
each visit two years apart. On this 
occasion, she had to be supported. 
She fell backward if standing alone 
with closed eyes; her legs were 
numb; her hands clumsy. The test 
for hemoglobin showed only 42 pei 
cent; normal is around 90 per cent. 
This woman could not take _ injec- 
tions of liver extract from either 
pork or beef sources as she had de 
veloped an allergy to both. She was 
given 5 micrograms of vitamin B 
daily for eight days. 

In ten days, the patient could walk 
without support. On the ninth day, 
however, the supply of B. gave out. 
The neurologist was purposely not 
advised. By the thirteenth day, the 
patient’s symptoms were the same 
as on the sixth. The disappointed 
neurologist reported the set-back, 
When its reason was_ explained. 
Treatment was resumed three days 
later. From then on, progress was un- 
interrupted. Two months from the 
start of treatment, the woman’s walk 
was natural. There was only slight 
numbness in one big toe. She looked 
and felt fine. 

Now these results could have been 
obtained with liver extract, but it 
would have taken much more mate- 
rial, and much longer time. Anyway, 
liver extract gave this woman a se- 
vere reaction; the B: did not. The 
allergy is therefore not caused by the 
B, in the liver, but by some other 
factor also present. 

Every physician emphasizes that 
changes in the spine and nerves must 
be dealt with immediately they are 
discovered. The longer they are neg- 
lected, the more difficult to cure. In- 
deed, delay may mean permanent dis 
ability. Any loss of feeling in the 
hands or feet must therefore be con- 
sidered an emergency. For this 
reason, in treating pernicious anemia, 
liver extract or By (if it lives up to 
its promises) snould be given with 
folic acid as the latter will not pre- 
vent nerve degeneration. In other 
words, folic acid should never be used 
alone to treat pernicious anemia. 


May Nourish World 


When B. is more plentiful, more 
patients will be treated and all will 
be closely watched for signs of re- 
turning symptoms. <And_ there is 
every evidence that B. will shortly 
be more plentiful. A recent news 
report reveals that the new vitamin 
is not only contained in liver; it is 
produced by the same_ species of 
mould from which we obtain strep- 
tomycin. With this discovery, a meth 
od should soon be devised for pro- 
ducing B. for wide distribution. 

Other sources of the vitamin have 
also been discovered, and two min 
erals have been found in B, itself. 
These are cobalt and phosphorus. (If 
the pasture on which cattle graze is 
deficient in cobalt. they become 
anemic.) A recent article in Science 
reports that B. is identical with an 
unknown substance referred to as 
the “animal protein factor,” which 
accounts for the superiority of food 
from animal sources over those of 
vegetable origin. 

If B. can be grown from strepto 
mycin mould, the substance may help 
to solve the world food shortage. One 
article suggests that B,. could be add 
ed to diets which consist largely of 
rice and potatoes (or corn meali to 
take the place of meat. 

These speculations, however, are 
for the future. At the moment, most 
of the B,.. that can be produced trom 
any source whatsoever will be used 
in the treatment of pernicious ane 
mia and its related forms 
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the only 

eve make-up pencil 
with the perpetual 
pont ! | 








" 
Euzasern ARDEN — 
perfectionist that she is 
— gives you the perfect 
eye make-up pencil... 
EYE-STOPPER! 


Maintains a pin-point tip 
...the real secret of perfect 
eve make-up. 
Trouble-proof...for Eye- 
Stopper has its own sharp- 
ener cunningly concealed. 
The Result: for the first 
time, your eyebrows can be 
shape d or etched in per- 
fectly, yet softly. And 
lashes underscored almost 
imperceptibly. 

The crayons come in black, 
dark brown, light brown, 
and a beautiful blue. 


I\ye-sTorprer including 2 


refills—3.50 


SIMPSON’ S, TORONTO 


and at Smartest Shops in Every Town 
1601 


school for gurls founded 

lustroted Prospectus with full in 

regarding courses, fees ond 
tite to the Principal — 


v. Bruce Millar, B.A., 8.0. 
+. Thomas, Ontario 
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ROCKIEN RACONTEURS 


Step Right Up and Listen 


By SINRGARE] 
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Lrri¢ 
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S ul 
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S s \ He IS 
S enties ind 
Ss \ ae Amusit 
cae c S a Vv mu, Nn 
9 jeur of 
‘ 
drove us to 
nd a mout 
O c \ 1, REE Al 
NS You Call 
Sal or nin OUSIN he | 
A. svysten n o} hand 
o ne oTrnel ind 
Ss under repairs gets 
\ ( call me anything \ 
ut i vou breath please 
iA t ¢ n tco ¢g ist 
\ \N € pr to ike the re- 
: , 1 ( } ex day nd 
‘ eate to Same nearty 
XI 
Held By The Spell 
Clift is , rker. He's 
\ rey tha gs clamorous 
1 jema ttention. He told 
S story about the poor pre onant 
met 1 beal His tone 
( S step right up and listen. 
< <ed mountains towered 
) S tne yUS Te 
t / G vas s raucous 
elive ¢ oreed to lis 
( \ Tue held by 
e spe e At t Marine} 
this S e fact T 4 
S S irlve 1 ilready told 
G Onl] course, it de 
| Cliff embellish d 
daded ¢ origin It seems 
the pe \ vas so frightened by 
e -hild was born with 
¢ e H Ha In Cliff's ve 
sio S S » frightened by a 
1¢ t i 1 dear face 
We t ld original bus telle1 
1 idd f ] ma 9 € 
shi : self as a rac 
reul 
Cliff ill the way t 
a € \ eS tT nLCS int 
S S( yuntains al- 
{ ( in the 
( I yn to make 
f ) But his 
~ 4 SCOT ¢ ed 
S S o th 
¢ \ - up time 
now ( Il ext! IS€ the 
e Jase S naer repal And 
t not n 9 sce ere except 
t scenery 
( ff id | me \ 1 the 
uuNntains t litera f didn't 
npress him as exceptio B he 
i get youthfu ly excites \ 1 \ 
\ i}] 1! ove! Sal Cc} tf | 
otted a it fifteen mountain g ts 
WwW. so camouflaged b heir drab 
10 S » De isinie on en tne 
moved 
Fifteen mountain goats licking salt 
left Cliff speechless! 
Fall Stories 
Mountain trip regaled us with sto 


ries but the other drivers were not 


native sons They were still en 
thusiastic They seemed to enjoy 
telling the stories. It wasn’t just an 


act. They had a friendly tongue-in 
, cheek way of confiding a story that 
made it even seem funny—at the 
time 
As when driver Bud announced 
that a mountain goat had committed 
suicide on a curve we were then at 
proaching. The trippers picked up in 
} terest at that information and craned 
necks forward “Yes,” Bud said 


t mournfully, “the goat was chasing a 





Ss ae 


just 


| 
STOV 


} 


and 


and 


inother 
bus to a stop after a particularly 
tortuous 
to enter one of the nation 
“Les 
and reverently, 
i moment of prayer.” 
lis own head. 


and 
about 
arks. 


ly 


he 


E. NESS 


didn’t see the U (ewe) 
went right over the cliff.” 
occasion Bud brought 


climb. We were 
customary,” he said 
“to stop here 
He bowed 
His passengers shifted 


uneasily. This was an unexpected de- 


velopment 


and they weren’t quite 


sure how to take it. There actually 


was a moment of silence and then 
Bud raised his head and smiled into 
the rear mirror. “A moment of 
silence,” he said, “for those who 
didn’t make it.” 


And the bus driver who took us 
from Lake Louise to Banff told us in 
all seriousness that since they had 
changed the name of Castle Mountain 
to Eisenhower, the mountain was 
shrinking. We looked at the solid red- 
dish range in complete disbelief. “The 
Americans are chipping it away for 
souvenirs,” he explained happily. 

And the bus passengers! Even Clift 
paled in character interest beside one 
American woman who took the trip 
to the Columbia ice field in high 
heeled, open shoes. And she explained 
in italics: “I've no intention of going 
up on that ice floe. I'm going on to 
Alaska from here, They’ll have big 





there.” And 
the bus and _ talked 
with a friend while the 
contented ourselves with 
miles of ice, 2,000 fee 


ger and better 
so she sat in 
about food 
rest of us 
150 square 
thick. 
Then there was the elderly lady 
who had known Harry Truman when 
she was a secretary in the city hall 
of Kansas City, Missouri and Harry 
did odd political jobs for the machine. 
Later she went to Peiu, married an 
American and raised a family. Now 
she was able to spend the Peruvian 
winters “up north’. And in one of 
those too trite coincidents that no 
good novelist would dream of using, 
she found that the Mission School to 
which she had sent her Indian cook's 
daughter was one which another bus 
passenger Knew. The latter’s church 
contributed to the upkeep of the Mis 
sion School and she personally knew 


ones up 


n PET SAC 





Quality, fashion and good design are 


the hall-marks of things in leather from Britain. 


Shoes are scientifically designed to make high fashion 


comfortable; handbags and gloves display exquisite workmanship 


in new and exciting designs ; 


and fitted for the mode 


is leather at its best and you can buy it during the 


‘n traveller. 


constructed 


luggage is perfectly 
British leather 


Leather Week 


AT 


TORONTOS LEADING STORES 


SEPTEMBER 5th—10t 


(In Montreal, September 19th-24th) 


two of the teachers, And so, far up in 
the Canadian Rockies, two American 
women —one fiom Peru and one from 
Michigan -found a bond of. interest 


that threatened to vie with Cliff's 
latest stcry. 

“And when the Scotchman camo 
back down the mountain he said hi 


wanted a bottle of 
back. 


said 


liniment, that he 
had a But the way th 
Scotchman sore back, gave th 
name to the mountain. They calied it 
sSarback Mountain.” <A 


sore 


tall s‘ory if 
ever there was one, for we subse 
quently learned that the mountai: 


Was respectfully named after one 
the carliest prospectors in the Park 

And so we rattled into Jasper wit! 
Cliff whistling in purposeful aban 
donment a song that contains a lin 
to the effect that bygones should be 
bygones. 


; ! 
Righto, ¢ 


liff! We're agreeable, 
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ONCERNING FOOD believe the ay WC ver tur . Combine 
that they ould ever turn out Queen of Pix kles ymbin 
to be so delicious. 5) cups sugar 
Begin with 1-6 quart basket small 1 quart large unpeeled cucumbers, 1 cup flour 
ray Se : or Seckel pears. chopped ', cup dry mustard 
IpeNnaroe are « “tia 4 , . ‘ $ 
1e Spice Je tcacy Prepare pears and stick with whole 1 quart large peeled = onicns, 2 tbsp. turmeric 
; : ee he 3 or 4 per a i chopped 1 oz. mustard seed Ji- 
salted water to prevent discoloration 7. celery see 
> Ee OT < rr mr while preparin aaa: ‘ 1 large head of cauliflower, 1 oz. celery seed 
By MARJORIE THOMPSON) FLINT : Peer chopped .. in saucepan and gradually add 1! 
3 cups vinegal 1 quart gherkin cucumbers, left quarts vinegar. Heat to boiling and 
1 cup watel whole stir until thickened and smooth. Add 
+ gaat 3 pounds granulated sugar ar Ba . octane ‘ chopped vegetables and cook 10 
i IT is your usual procedure to take as we have stated, we prefer to eat 4 ounces stick cinnamon (8- 3” 1 quart tiny pickling onions, left minutes stirring constantly. Pour in- 
i weekly trip to the nearest open our pears pickled in the nude. If sticks) whole to sterilized jars and seal. Yield: 
irket place for supplies one of you're gone to be this silly you will Boil, covered for 10 minutes. Add Prepare vegetables and sprinkle About 10 pints. 
oe ee you will find yourself re- a ores nae a err oe pears and cook slowly until tender. with 4% cup salt and let stand over. Note If desired omit small gher- 
ee oe m me with small _gherkin reeling them and we mean “time” be- Pack pears into sterilized jars and night. Drain in the morning and add __ kins and onions, replacing them with 
NDERS, a spray of the dill plant, cause Seckel pears are small, poo: strain (to remove stick cinnamon) 3 green and 3 red peppers chopped equal quantities of chopped vegeta- 
| and green peppers and tiny white looking things, hard in texture and hot syrup over pears and seal. Yield: (use food chopper for all these chop bles. This is an excellent relish type 
lions, You probably had resolved mean to pare in fact, it's difficult to About 8 pints. ped vegetables). of mustard pickle. 


have nothing to do with pickling 
is year but in the face of such ap- 
ling fresh wares your determi- 
tion vanishes. So ycu get out the 
eserving kettle, glass jars, rubber 
gs, zinc bands and relax while you 
cp and peel the small onions and 
nore the brown stains on you 
1erwise white hands. 
One of the most popular and com- 
ynly made sauces during the “open” 
ison is chili sauce and we offer you 
iv favorite recipe. We don’t claim it 
be startling or unusual but it is 
ry good and reasonably easy to 
oduce. 


‘hili Sauce 


15 lbs. peeled cut up tcmatces 
(approximately 1-11 quart 
basket heaped) 

12 medium onions peeled and 
chopped 

G medium green peppers, seeded 

and chopped : - 

a6 of celery chopped y, = is 

tbsp. salt 


suai PEAS 





1 


) 


Prcopare vegetables, The cniors and 
een peppers can go through the 
od chopper but the celery must be 
cd or chopped otherwise you will 
ve nothing but a bunch of celcry 
ines in your food chopper. (Ele- 
ntary information, this; but even 
1e best of us can get tangled un in 
sme such messes.) Cook vegetables 
itil tender and strain off juice. There 
il] be about 3'2 pints which you can 
t in sterilized jars, seal and use 
metime within a menth or two. 
iis is a delicious veretable juice and 

reason for removing it from the 
ice is that it reduces the ccoking 
ne considerably and gives you 4 
esher flavored product. 
Return vegetable pulp to kettle and 
ld 
! cups vinegar 
1's Ibs. brown or white sugar 
! teaspoons ground cinnamon 
| teaspoon ground cloves 

teaspoon ground allspice 
2 tbsp. dry mustard 
2 tbsp. salt 


‘ 





‘ook, stirring frequently until the 
sired consistency is obtained. Pour 
o hot sterilized jars and_= seal. 
ld: About 8 pint jars. 


a h Marmalade 


This is a delicious jam to serve 
h toasted crumpets and tea before 
lazing fire in the hearth come next 
nuary. 
Peel 18 peaches, cut in half and re- 
ve pits. Put peaches and 5 medium 
ed whole oranges through the food 
opper using coarse blade. Measure 
‘it into preserving kettle and add 
times as much sugar as fruit. 
ok until mixture gives the jelly or 
eet test. This is when 2 or 3 drops 
ielly, poured slowly from a spoon 
| join to form a thin sheet and 
> away from the spoon. You can a 
o check to sec if you have cooked we AKAN BAG 
to the desired “jam” stage by plac- , yes 


| 

| 

| 

| ra small amount on a saucer and WERT B = 
| ting it chill thoroughly in the a ’ ny ¢ Sek 
| ‘rigerator. Add 1 cup chopped : th 
iraschino cherries, ’ 

Pour into sterilizid glesses and seal 
mediately with paraffin. When cool 
ply a second and heavier coat of 
raffin. Yield: About 8-8 oz. glasses. 


Pix kled Pears 


Pickled fruits are always wonder- 
for special meals and are certain 
just right with poultry for festive 
re. This recipe can be used for 
i's, peaches or crabapples. For our 


mney we prefer to peel both pears , = a . ee 
ase . E ‘ th | @Listen to the Fred Waring Show on NBC 
nd peaches; however with  crab- 


: : 2 every Saturd: norning for the Green Giant 
Dples we omit this procedure with . urday t ste —— 


pleasure, Actually all you really need 








\ 


t 


to do is to rub the tur off the peaches Fine Foods of Canada, Limited, Tecumseh, Ontario... Also packers of Niblets Brand whole kernel corn. 


ind prick the skin of the pears but, 


4 
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Successes Out ol Doors 


By JOHN YOCOM 


1] 1) t 
DeLIS We t ule Ct 


THE success 


this month for majo 


ment ventures it Vancou, 
Both were outd vents 














Montreal 
The west coast city's 
the Stars series EVE s 
success in its existence vith 
recent “Song of Norway In Mont 
real the firs te restiva 
music, dram: 
successtu 
pertol ¢ \1 
The Van \ 
August 17 a is h 
Board S ers, work 
ing ig \ < 
Gs n H VEC 
yrettyv sn \ WA ‘ 
tre | ( S CS CFE S Cr 
ft Norway is ed spe 
cil nN S S ( 
e NI I VAS Use 
for the « xX i e mu Sit 
which is S he fe ( S 
I Norweg yMN pos I \ 
ellser OT I IT 
i¢ S B 8 
ind ais Y } 
< 1par iat d 
S l Ce Ss nd 
singers. James Johnston, Vancouvet 
artist, directed 1e production and 
Basil Horsfall was the conducto} 
The Vancouve Jal j P 
moved by the performance, repcrted 
that “the ‘Song of Norway’ sets new 
Bowl standard 1 show that will 
live in en } the y thou 
sands who see 
Meanwhile, citizens of Montreal, 
tourists who happened to be in town 
during the three-week festival, and 
the newspapers critics seemed to be 
izreed that the eight productions ctf 
the Montreal M. & D. Festival wet 
top-notch 
The Gazette summed it up: “All 
productions: have been uniformly 





Photo by Eric Skipsey 
Gerald N. Jarvis, 19-year-old Van- 
couver violinist, who left for Lon- 
don, England, recently on a= two- 
vear scholarship at the Royal Acade- 
my of Music. He plays regularly in 
the Vancouver Symphony Orchestra. 


Ideal Beauty Salon 


Permanent Waving : Beauty Culture 
Hair Goods 


58 BLOOR ST. WEST GOLD MEDALIST 
TORONTO KI. 1293 DIPLOMIST 


Oriental 


Cream 


GOURAUO 














gives a touch of satis- 
faction. Recaptures 
that soft, tender skin 
of youth. ‘ 

Whur, Flesh, Rache 


un-Tan 


not trom an artrstic 


consistent 


succesSTul 


ONLY 


ispect but also in drawing 


y large audiences 
lwo of the presentations were 
era “Manon” and “Tosca”. One 
vas music drama and ballet (Stra 
vinsky’s drama with incidental music, 
The Soldier’s Tale”) Tw were 
jays in English and French ‘(Shakes- 
eare’s “Much Ado About Nothing” 
yy the Open Air Playhouse and Co} 
eille’s ‘“‘L’Illusion Comique” by Les 
Compagnons de St. Laurent) One 
\\ Sa Ccnota concert na tne remain- 
| S\ ho onecerts (Les Con 
( s Sy gu cit permanent 
oO Desi Defauw ind at 
‘ né xy the Musicians 
VIO ij 
Kor two units, extra performances 
ecessa » meet the audience 
en The performers, with the 
exception of some leading parts 1n 
e operas, were drawn from Can 


tron 


Quebec 


“What Is W ‘anted 


H. P. Bell, writing in the Montreal 
Star, examined more closely than 
others the whole idea of outdoor pro 


king elements 


in the process that might be improved. 


ductions, lor some 


Said he: “It may be hoped that 
future festivals will bring out more 


are other 
works by 


idian work: and there 
thinking that 
would be 


Car 


reasons fo} 


new composers 
. On this continent the quantity of 
open-air summer music has grown 


enormously and is still growing. This 


seems therefore to offer composers, 
ind others too, a great opportunity 
or something new in music, and 


music drama 
condi 


especially some kind of 
in changed 


opera 


“What is wanted is something 


which is more pageant than opera; 
with plenty of action but not much 
acting, except of the broadest kind. 


Study will perhaps also discover the 
kind of scoring which gets the best 
results with microphones and _ loud- 
speakers.” 

Originator of the festival idea was 
Madame Athanase David, who found- 
ed the Montreal Festivals in 1936. It 
was her husband, Senator Athanase 
David, who founded Montreal's sym- 
phony orchestra, Les Concerts Sym- 
phoniques. 

Who Knows? Perhaps with Mont 
real sponsorship and the application 


of Mr. Bell’s suggestion for outdoors 
production we may see the birth of 


a new art form. Page, Billy Rose! 


e 
Bauman, C.B.C. producer, 
that ‘““‘The Soldier’s Tale”, 
performed in Montreal 
under Alexander Brott, 
a first performance 
ncert-hall audi- 


Norbert 
advises us 
(SEE above 
on August 9 
might have been 
in Canada before a ec 
ence but it was not a Canadian pre- 
miére, as previously reported. It was 
broadeast to full Trans-Canada 
Network from CBL almost exactly 
two years ago. Samuel Hersenhoren 
the conductor on that cccasion. 


the 


Was 


Following closely on R.C.A. Victor's 
recently released album of recordings 
by the C.B.C.’s popular folk singer, 
Alan Mills, Whitcombe & Gilmour 
Limited will publish, in early Septem 


‘The 


+ 


entitled 


ne! a 96-page voiume 

Alan Mills Book of Folk Songs and 
Ballads.’ The original arrange 
ments are by Arthur Morrow; the 


Andre Durieux; and 


music copying by 


the whimsical illustrations by Ted 
Graham—all of which have’ been 
whipped into an excellent format by 
the publishers’ production depart- 
ment. 


. 
The first performance of another 
Q@ueen’s Resident 
Graham George, was 


original ballet by 
Musician, Dr. 
presented early this month at Queen's 


University. The ballet, to the accom 


paniment of the music by Dr. George, 
is based on a Hindu legend, ‘The 
King, the Pigeon, and the Hawk”, 
The dancing was by students of the 
Ballet Division of the School of Fine 
Arts, Queen’s Summer School, with 


chorcography by Bettina Byers, Di 


desirable: 





Phot lobn Steele 

’ : aul 
Howard Brown, recent graduate 
ol the Senior School of Toronto's 


Music, will 
Department al 
month. 


Roval Conservatory of 
head the 


flalilax Conservatory 


Piano 
next 


Division of the 
School of Fine Arts 

Dr. George conducted this premiére 
The orchestra econ- 
a string quartet, 


percussion 


of his own work. 
sisted of two pianos, 
a flute, a bt 
instruments, 
This is the 
to be produced at 
School in the last three years. “Jab 
berwocky,” a children’s ballet of Dr. 
George was presented here two years 
ago by Miss Byers and the composer. 
The “Jabberwocky” later 
won an award of the Composers, 
Authors, and Publishers Association 
and was performed by 


ass trio, and 


second original ballet 
Queen’s Summer 


music of 


of Canada, 
the British Broadcasting Corporation. 

In addition to the two ballets, Dr. 
composed an original 
opera on a Canadian theme during 
short stay it Queen's. This 
“Evangeline”, based on a 
libretto by two Queen’s students, was 
produced in Kingston last December. 


Gecrge has 
his 


opera, 


Senior S« hool 


The Royal Conservatory of Music 
of Toronto, which began sixty-three 
years ago with the aim of providing 
advanced musical training for Cana- 
dians equal in scope and thorough 
ness to anything available in the 
great European music centres, insti- 
tuted a Senior School in 1945 to help 
realize this purpose. 

Under the leadership of its Direc 
tor, Dr. Arnold Walter, distinguish- 
ed musical scholar and composer, the 
Senior School has steadily advanced 
and enlarged to become even in so 
short a time a major influence in the 
Dominion’s musical life. 

“In June, 1949, for example, its 
graduates included the winner of the 
Quebec government’s coveted Prix 
d’Europe, one of the five Canadians 
chosen to study under scholarship at 
the famous Berkshire Music Centre 
in Tanglewcod, a young musician who 
will head the piano department of a 
large music school in the Maritimes, 
and another who has been appointed 
to the Conservatory’s own voice fac- 


ulty. Among the undergraduates 
was the winner of both “Singing 


and “Nos futures 
radio awards. 


Stars of Tomorrow” 
etoiles” national 


The Senior School faculty includes 





—Photo by Karsh 
MacMillan, who will 
Toronto” Philharmonic 
Sept. S. 


Sir 
conduct the 
Orc hestra al 


ernest 


Prom on 








some of the most widely-experienced 


and successful artist-teachers of the 
Dominion. Among them are: the 
Canadian-born _ violinist Kathleen 
Parlow; Ernesto Vinci, baritone, 
coach of many outstanding young 


vocalists; Emmy Heim, former Vien- 
na Opera soprano and a well-known 
authority on lieder; the Hungarian 
pianist and teacher Bela Boszormenyi- 


Nagy; Dr. Walter himself, who 
teaches composition; the tUusso- 
Swiss pianist Boris Roubakine, for 


mer associate of the great violinist 
Bronislaw Hubermann; and Geza de 
Kresz, viclinist, one of the founders 


of the Hart House String Quartet. 

The Opera School, the most ambi- 
tious adjunct of the Senior School, 
was founded by the Conservatory in 
the hope of eventually contributing 
to the development in Canada of a 
full-time professional opera com 
pany. In some measure this goal has 
already been met: last season the 
C.B.C. Opera Company was formed 
from a nucleus of Opera School per- 
sonnel, and the School has taken 
many of its suecessful stage produc- 
tions on tour to nearby Ontario cen- 
tres. The Opera Schcol staff is head 
ed by Nicholas Goldschmidt as musi- 
cal director and Herman Geiger-Torel 
as stage director. 

The Senior School opens October 1, 
and entrance examinations are to be 
held September 20 and 21 in Toronto. 
Opera School auditions for 1949-1950 
are to be held September 30. 

Clermont Pepin, a composition 





Benjamin Britten, British composer. 


whose opera “Peter Grimes” will 
be presented by the C.B.C. Opera 
Company on Wednesday, Oct. 12. 


Serpentine 


masterpiece. 


647-649 YONGE 


This beautiful sideboard is made of solid maho- 
gany or walnut. Hand carved and carefully con- 
structed, and a deep rich finish, ensure you of 


enduring service and another Lionel Rawlinson 


LIONEL RAWLINSON 


Designers and Makers of Fine Furniture 


EST. 





student in Toronto’s Royal Conserva- 
tory Senior School, has lately been 
extraordinarily successful. He gradu 
ated from the Senior School both in 
composition and piano. His “exercise” 
in composition was a second piano 
concerto. Then he won the Prix 
d’Europe given by the Quebec govern 
ment. This will enable him to stay 
at least two years in Paris. He was 
also awarded the Eaton Graduating 
Scholarship of $1000 as the most suc 
cessful graduate of the Senior Schoo] 

During his three years in graduate 
studies, Mr. Pepin was a composi 
tion student with Dr. Arnold Walte: 
himself, brilliant director of the S.S 
For three years in succession Pepi 
has been awarded the C.A.P.A.C 
scholarship of $750. His first pian 
concerto has been played by Ettor« 
Mazzoleni, Sir Ernest MacMillan ani 
Wilfrid Pelletier. 
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Three handsome-size cakes, long last- 
ing because Roger & Gallet Soap is 
solid, hard, dry throughout. In a 


choice of famous fragrances. 
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BUENOS AIRES — NEW YORK 


General Agent for Canada, J. Alfred 
Ouimet, 84 St. Paul St. E., Montreal 
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“Women's Chess” 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


“4+ TOW about a game of .checkers?” 
‘I I suggested. 

I think I’ll read,” Kitty said, and 
s- tled in the corner with “War and 
Peace.” 

I don’t Know much about it,” 
KE nily said, “but I might as well try.” 

There’s nothing to it,” I.said. “Just 
keep your men together and try not 
to give two for one.” 

Ve began to play, moving the men 
id y up the board, setting guileless 
jit le traps for each other and guile- 
le.sly falling into them ourselves. I 
ok the first two games. “I’ve had a 
lit'le practice,” I said, “playing with 
th: children when they had their ton- 
sils out.” 

(’m trying to find the principle of 
it, Emily said. 

[here isn’t any principle,” I said. 
“Ji doesn’t require intelligence, like 
chess .... If you move that I'll get 
two and you’re already down three 
men.” 
I’m sacrificing for position,” Emily 
said. 

In war as in chess,” Kitty said 
from her corner, “a general who is at 
a strategic disadvantage does not 


’ 


‘waste men in attempts at strategy. 


At least that’s what Tolstoi says.” 

This isn’t chess,” I said, “it’s check- 
ers 

Emily put her hand to her fore- 
head. “Now which am I, black or 
red?” she asked. 

Kitty went over to the bookcase and 
picked up another book. “Checkers 
has sometimes been called ‘Women’s 
Chess’ but this is a misnomer,” she 
read. “It says here in ‘The Book of 
Games’.” 

“Read some more,”I said. 

“But this is a misnomer,” Kitty con- 
tinued, “since checkers make de- 
mands on the highest faculties of 
foresight and logic.” 

She paused and we all looked at 
each other and laughed with amused 
feminine indulgence. “Aren’t men 
wonderful about themselves?” Emily 
said. 


‘IN THE famous match between 

Weatherby and Sloan in 1891,” 
Kitty continued, “Weatherby intro- 
duced the move from 27 to 24 which 
revolutionized the strategy of check- 
el fi 

[ knew there was strategy in 
checkers,” Emily said and went and 
took the “Book of Games” out of 
Kiity’s hand. ‘Look here’s a model 
game, with all the moves listed. You 
can be Sloan if you like and I'll be 
Weatherby. Mind if I mark up your 
board?” 

he game that followed was com- 
plicated by the fact that the black 
sqgiares absorbed the ink from 
Enily’s fountain pen, and also by the 
eratic nature of Weatherby’s play. 
Atter a brilliant rush to the right side 
of the board he skipped suddenly to 
th: left and executed a move that had 
no relation to the original strategy. 
Tie alert Sloan was aware of the 
tr:p, however, and bypassed it trium- 
pl antly a few moves later. He fought 
gemely, but Weatherby, moving ob- 
scirely but significantly, finally won 
th game, with one man left on the 
board. 
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THEY GO TOGETHER 


To save possible losses, arguments, 
have all clothing and belongings 
marked with your own name. Essen- 
tiai for children at camp. Easy to sew 
on. and attach with No-So Cement. 
Permanent. ORDER EARLY, from 
your dealer, or 
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travel motion, 
relleved with 
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a third ef @ centary 
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“Well that must be the definitive 
game of checkers,” I said. 

“There are probably hundreds of 
variations,” Emily said. “Let’s try 
again, without the text.” 

We were in the middle of the game 
when Emily’s husband wandered up 
to the table. “You can take my side 
if you like,” I said. 

“Me? I don’t know anything about 
checkers,” he said. But he hung over 
us watching the game, and presently 
he said, “If you move right instead of 
left you'll sacrifice a man and get her 
man and a king.” 

“It would spoil my formation,” 
Emily said coldly. She hung a mo- 
ment over the board, then said “Oh 
well,” and moved right. 

“Why don’t you go and find a maga- 
zine?’ I said. 

He was still watching, however, 
when Emily’s two kings drove my 
single king into the double corner. | 
ducked from side to side while Emily 
advanced, threatened and retreated. 
“Obviously two against one has to be 
a draw,” she said at last. 

“What do you mean, a draw?” he 
said, and took over the game. “Look, 
you move here, she moves there, you 
go here, she moves back, you move 
this king here...’ he shifted the men 
about and finally moved Emily’s king 
into my corner. “Now you corner her 
with the other king,” he said. ‘All 
you have to do is use your head.” 


“ITTY’S husband wandered in from 
the kitchen. “Would you like to 
try a game?” I asked. 

“IT haven’t played checkers since I 
was a kid of seven,” he said, but he 
sat down obligingly at the table. 

“T’ve figured it out at last,” Emily 
said. “All you have to do is set up a 
good strong wedge and drive it into 
the other side.” 

She opened brilliantly. Kitty’s hus- 
band hung thoughtfully over the 
board an index finger lingering over 
each move. “If you move that way I 
get two of your men,” he said pres- 
ently. “No you don't, I get two of 
yours,” Emily said. She moved and 
he jumped from the other direction, 
took two men and reached the king 
row. ‘Now it’s just a matter of mop- 
ping up,” he said, and mopped up. 

“IT tell you what, I'll give you three 
men and clean up,” he said. 

“Oh go away,” said Emily. 

They went away at last for a cool 
ing-off swim before bedtime. When 
they came back three-quarters of an 
hour later Kitty and Emily were bent 
above the checker-board. ‘Emily’s 
using logic and foresight and I’m us- 
ing feminine intuition,” Kitty explain- 
ed complacently. 

Emily’s husband studied Emily’s 
formation. ‘How’d you get in a mess 
like that?” he asked. 

“You'll catch cold if you don’t go 
and get some clothes on,” Emily said 
coldly. 

A little after midnight Kitty got up 
and said she was through. Intuition 
had nothing to do with checkers, she 
declared, and neither had intelligence 
or logic. It was just a rather low 


THE CANADIAN PRINT. There 


accompanying oil painting or a 


seems little doubt 
that this Cadieux-Derome (Montreal) print done in 
the late nineteenth century was executed from the 
common original. the 
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publishers 


ry Y . ; 
| he Governor s Portrait 
By LUCY VAN GOGH 


— further light on the supposed 
Y portrait of the Marquis Duquesne 
de Menneville which was recently 
presented to the Dominion Archives 
by the Encyclopedia Ameri-Cana has 
been shed by the discovery of a print 
in the Archives, probably executed 
in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, purporting to represent the 
Marquis, and most unquestionably 
executed either from the newly dis- 
covered portrait or from a copy of 
a common original. 

The print bears the signature “Cie. 


C. & D.”, which is pretty conclusive 
proof that it was the work of the 
firm of Cadieux and Derome, a well- 
known Montreal publishing house 
which went in for popular works of 
art. It is greatly simplified in the 
drawing, and must have been exe- 
cuted by a very crude artist, but the 
general arrangement is precisely the 
same and many details are repro 
duced with great fidelity. The dress 
is much simplified, probably in order 
to lighten the work of the copyist, 
but the square gilt braids on the coat 


PHE AMERICAN OIL. 


covered last vear in an 
has been presented to the Canadian 


This oil painting was dis- 
Americ an auction room and 
Archives by 
the Eneye lopedia © Ameri-Cana. 
are still there in the print, the nose, 
though caricatured, is of the same 
type, and the folding and lacing of 
the neckcloth are identical. 

Curiously, Cadieux and Derome 
also published another portrait of 
Duquesne, in a series of the Govern- 
ors of Canada, which bears little or 
no resemblance to either this print 
or the lately discovered painting. 

It seems unquestionable that al- 
though this painting had completely 
disappeared from view for many 
years when it was discovered in a 
secondhand dealer's by Mr. De Kay 
of the Encyclopedia, either it, or an 
original or copy of it, was well 
known in the nineteenth century as 
being a representation of Duquesne. 
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form of mechanical ingenuity which 
naturally came easily to men; and 
she was going to bed. An hour later, 
however, Emily was still bent above 
the checkerboard, playing Weatherby 
against Sloan, the book open beside 
her. “Weatherby has beaten Sloan 
again,” she said. “Now I’m going to 
try to help Sloan to beat Weatherby.” 


YOME time later I found myself 
playing checkers with Leo Tolstoi. 
“The human intellect with no inkling 
of the immense variety and complex- 
ity of circumstances conditioning a 
phenomenon snatched at the first ap- 
proximation,” he said. “If you move 
there I jump two of your men.” 

I moved and with lightning speed 
he jumped right, left and sideways, 
leaving two men on the board. “Oh 
well, it’s only a dream.” I said. 

“Nothing but a dream,” said Tolstoi 
kindly, and wiped off the remaining 
men. 


When I got up next morning I 
found that Emily had gone to bed at 
last, leaving Weatherby and Sloan 
still arrayed against each other on the 
checkerboard. I put away the Book 
of Games, pushed the checkerboard 
under a pile of comics and hid the 


box of checkers behind the cereals in 
the cupboard. It might have been 
amusing to tell them about my game 
with Tolstoi, I thought; but if we 
were to have any sort of week end it 
would be better to let the whole 
matter drop 


@ Josiah Wedgwood's black basalt ware was a re- 


finement of the Egyptian black previously made by 


earlier Staffordshire potters. This graceful tea-pot with 


widow knob was thrown and turned at the Etruria 


Works in 1778 and is now in the Wedgwood Museum, 


me 





























































FIRST AIRBORNE nursing sisters of the R.A.F. alter last jump of a 


strenuous course. € onveying nurses by alr is now an accepted procedure. 
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DINTH TEI SUNDETCHTI 


Wine-Pasting al Yvorne 


famous ( ellars 


PEDSEAN 


and labelled by hand in the Obrist 
vignoble or vineyard. You can buy 
a bottle of this wine anywhere in 
Switzerland for less than a dollar 
We worked our way through to 


number 12 vintage and then we went 
upstairs (wisely in an elevator, in 
stalled no doubt for just such as I) 
ind had what our host termed a 
“pienic.”” We sat at a flower-decked 
table on a long terrace commanding 
a spectacular view of the mountains, 
the vine, the ind we were served a sumptuous 
\ ich by a white-coated waiter. Out 
I e leaves ippetites were aided and abetted by 
pes, stems vine. After lunch, we drank mare, a 
\ iqueur made from grape seeds and 

cins. It had a mealy, musty taste 
We then drove to the commercial 
mp wine cellars of the Obrist company at 
iS.is the Vevey where bulk w-nes are produced 
iS for lower-priced consumption. Here 
Wine Of al we saw vats of imported wines which 
ed through M. Obrist buys to please special 
I whit clients The City of Lausanne owns 
1y Vineyards and sells its wines at 
wholesale prices to the highest bid- 
a fers The finest of these is the De 


Wed Sigs Va Che Hy... 


A distant hum and a flashing streak in the outer sky announce 


another exciting Canadian achievement—a new jet plane designed 


{ 


and built bv ¢ ahnadians—one more ¢ xample of the meteorie 


advances made by Canadian skills and manufacturing abilities. 


In Canada. too. siant airliners, which have won international 


recognition. are now being built for the world’s air routes 


of todav and tomorrow. 


‘Today our production both in extent and variety—has 


attained heights undreamt of even ten vears ago, i 


creating new opportunities in every held ot 
activity for the talents and enterprise 


of voune Canadians 


Increase of air traflic: today 
Canadas commercial aireraft earry 
more than four tioes the number 


of passenvers and three times the 


mount of marl they did to L939, 





One of a series presented by 


mM ’ 


to promote a fuller realization by Canadians 
of Canada’s present greatness 


saley vintage, which we were to 
sample later. Once again we dis- 
appeared underground, this time to 
an enormous air-conditioned room 
where wine vats of glazed tile as well 
as the familiar oak vats contained 
one million six hundred thousand 
litres of wine. Bottles, at the speed 
of 2,000 an hour, are washed, steril- 
ized and dried on an assembly-line 
basis 


Sitling And Sipping 


Once again, we sat down at the 
traditional oak table in a room decked 
with Swiss national emblems, old 
mottos, a framed poem by Baudelaire 
dedicated to wine and other memen 
tos reminiscent of the good old days, 
which in this corner of the world 
seem to be still here. This is the 
room where the wine tasters, the cus 
tomers, the special visitors and the 
personal friends have been sitting 
and sipping the Obrist bounty for 
more than half a century. 

After the tasting had reached the 


mellow stage, M. Obrist cast a Galli 
eye upon me and in a burst of friend 
ship he announced: 

“In the name of Canada, mademoj 
selle, I give you my best!” 

He rose, and brushing cobwebs 
from the face of a wrought-iron 
alcove, he produced his secret pride 
his special joy: a bottle of Johannis 
berg ’43. Its taste was like white 
satin, as light as air, as delicate a 


‘rose petal, as fragrant as peach 


blossoms. But it had something else 
besides: a hundred years of soil and 
sun, and the work of countless lov 
hands to bring it to its present degvee 
of perfection. It was pale gold 1 
Lure. 

As we said a lingering “au revoi; 
to M. Obrist, the lights of Evian j; 
France across Lake Geneva were 
twinkling, and the setting sun was 
painting the tips of the Mont Blan 
ranze with delicate rose. Around us 
the sights and sound of evening blend 
ed with the heady scent of full blown 
roses bathed in twilight dew. It had 
been a day of pure enchantment. 
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Mountain Drug Store 


By GILEAN DOUGLAS 


CAUSE my valley in the Cascade 
Mountains, B.C., is so far away 
ym. civilization and the corner drug 
re, my friends fret a- great deal 
jut what would happen to me if 
ere suddenly taken ill or hurt in 
woods. I admit that acute 
vendicitis or a broken leg doesn’t 
ke pleasant contemplating, but 
erwise—provided that I were not 
stricken to crawl outdoors or to 
medicine chest—I would have 
le cause for worry. My remedies 
all around me: in the forest, on 
hillsides, along river banks and 
hich up near the peaks of almost 
petual snow. 

n the early spring I, like the 

neers before me, nibble the young 
shoots of yellow arum or the first 
t. der green of fireweed stalk and 
le f in lieu of a bottled spring tonic. 
I: these are not enough I can look 
fo the young shoots of thimbleberry 

i salmonberry to put me in shape 

in after my greenless winter diet. 
eat too many salmonberries 
that delicious fruit arrives, 
then I take “a hair of the dog that 
bi’ me” by steeping the bark of that 
bush into a tea guaranteed to cure 
a indigestion. The Indians used 
the root of wild onion after they had 
been feasting on camass; while gin- 
gery and Oregon grape are also ex- 
cellent cures for flatulency. 

f am still trying to discover the 
name of the plant which the Ojib- 
ways used to cure a neighbor of mine 
during a ’flu epidemic. He was so 
ili, he told me, that his “head just 
wobbled back and forth on his neck.” 
The Indians placed him in a tub of 
hot water to which they had added 
pi 


wien 


ine tree extract, putting a cloth over 
his head so he could inhale the fumes. 
Then they gave him a tea concocted 
from the root of a plant which re- 
sembled the wild parsnip—although 
not, of course, poisonous as that is— 
but the name of which they refused 
to tell him. They claimed that there 
were no deaths from ’flu when this 
was used in time—and it certainly 
cured Bill, who is hale and hearty 
at eighty-six. 

\chilles used milfoil or yarrow, 
with its fern-like leaves, to heal the 
wounds of his warriors at the siege 
of Troy. All down through the ages 
it .as figured in the folk-lore of the 
co ntryside as a cure for everything 
frm love sickness to toothache. 
Wien I discovered that it is used in 
Sveden as a substitute for hops, I 
m:urned for its classic past of love 
ph ter and restoring unguent. But 
I) not need to depend only on yar- 
ro. for the healing of my own cuts 
al uleers. Oregon grape will do 
as well, while the grated stalks of 
fa e Solomon’s seal, wild onion or 
th grated root of fireweed make 
fii poultices. Heal-all, when crush- 
ec ind mixed with grease to form an 
oi ment is splendid for bruises and 
so -s of all kinds. The crushed flow- 
e: of elder mixed with oil make a 
m t cooling salve for the burns and 
c received in this hot and hurried 
We id, 

ineberry, alum root and mountain 
dc k ean all be used as astringents. 
Li .atives and cathartics are many 
al varied—cascara, wild cherry 


milkweed and dogbane roots 


among them—while the fruit of the 
blue elderberry acts as an aperient 
and is especially useful in dosing 
children. I can find three perspir- 
ants near my cabin: columbine, milk- 
weed and yarrow. I have tried the 
last two and they certainly work! 
Milkweed is really splendid for pul- 
monary disorders, and so is liquorice 
and several of the teas with which 
our grandmothers used to dose their 
families. 

All the teas I use myself come 
from the wilderness: ginger, camo- 
mile, sage, Labrador, fireweed, dan- 
delion root, violet, elderflower and 
clover. Another Grecian namesake 
which often grows beside milfoil in 
my valley is wild mint, called after 
the Grecian nymph who was fabled 
to have been changed into that plant. 
The pioneers made peppermint tea 
from its leaves—oil is now extracted 
from them commercially—and so, 
when the dark winter days arrive, 
do I. The delicate green liquid in 
a pale yellow cup never fails to bring 
spring to my dining-table. The flavor 
resembles the blossom tea of China 
and is, in my opinion, infinitely pre- 
ferable to the black variety. 

Milfoil was also used as an ener- 
gizer, although the mountain air 
keeps me in such fine shape that I 
have had no use for it. It was found 
that the leaves of yellow wood sorrel 
had the highest vitamin content of 
any green vegetable, which perhaps 
explains why they were used for cer- 
tain types of skin disease in the old 
days. Oxalic acid is also extracted 
from this plant. Pacific dogwood 
bark makes an excellent substitute 
for quinine and the journals of ex- 
plorers and pioneers give it high 
praise in treatment of malaria. 

Rattlesnake plantain was used— 
you may have guessed it!—as a cure 
for snake bite, and the white mottled 
leaves, when divided by rubbing be- 
tween thumb and forefinger, were 
placed over cuts and bruises with the 
raw side down. Heal-all for quinsy, 
onions for croup, burdock for blood 
disorders, Solomon’s seal for rheu- 
matism, milkweed or the inner bark 
of the elder as an emetic were some 
of the other remedies used in the old 
days and which I would have no hesi- 
tation in using now if I needed them. 
Columbine was found excellent for 
certain kidney disorders, while the 
Indians used to sprinkle the seeds of 
larkspur on the head to overcome 
hair lice. Larkspur also produces a 
drug which is used in place of aconite. 
Pipsissewa, mountain valerian and 
speedwell have been used as medi- 
cines in Europe for centuries but al- 
though all three grow close to my 
cabin I have never tried them and so 
cannot vouch for their effectiveness. 

But medicines are not the only 
things I can buy—with patient search 
and exercise—in my wilderness drug 
store. The boiled bulbs of bear grass 
make an effective soap and the leaves 
of the wild syringa can be_ used, 
though not so successfully, for the 
same purpose. Oil extracted from 
wild ginger now goes into the making 
of perfume, and this plant was also 
thought by the Indians to be a cure 
for sterility. Goldenrod produces not 
only sneezes but also a fine yellow 
dye, although that obtained from 


“Suppose we DID miss our train... 1 still think this a heck of a way fora 


railroad man to start out on a vacation! 
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the twigs and bark of Oregon grape 
is judged superior in both quality and 
color. 

My store has been a most up-to- 
date one for centuries. Long before 
city shops branched out into lines far 
removed from drugs, the Indians and 
pioneers could “buy” the shoots of 
ocean spray and saskatoon bush for 
arrow shafts, syringa shoots for 
arrows and the stems for bows—al- 
though yew wood was always con- 
sidered better for the last-named. 
Crabapple wood makes the finest 
wedges obtainable and it was these— 
plus stone axes and hammers—that 
the Coast Indians used for splitting 
from cedar trees the long planks 
which went into the construction of 
their houses. The wood of the Pacific 
dogwood was employed by _ the 
pioneers in the making of their much- 
needed bobbins, shuttles and mallet 
heads. Kinnikinnick leaves were 
used as tobacco as also were smok- 
ing mixtures containing hemlock 
gum, spruce bark, spice-bush bark 
and red dogwood bark. Pioneer chil- 
dren delighted in the whistles and 
pop-guns made from elder wood and 


our children would enjoy them as 
much today if they were fonder of 
making their own playthings than 
buying manufactured toys. 

So, you see, although I am many 
miles away from so-called civiliza- 
tion, I have everything I need right 
around me. Food, fuel, shelter and 
clothing are said to be the prime re- 
quisites of man. The first three give 
me no trouble at all, but I'll admit 
that the last would be a bit of a 
problem. Yet it could be solved if 
absolutely necessary aithough the re- 
sult would certainly startle the 
easily-shocked citizens of Anytown. 

e® @ 
THE TRAVELLER'S 
RETURN 

was your trip superb? By rail and 
plane 

Did you cover some fascinating ter- 
rain? 

My questions so eager are merely a 
sign 

That I’m bursting to tell you all 
about mine! 


May RICHSTONE 
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“FOR HIMSELF” 


(The many friends of the late 
Professor Alexander Macphail of 
Queen’s University will recognize, we 
think, the very accent of his voice in 
this beautiful tribute paid to him in 
the Queen’s Quarterly by his close 
associate and fellow-worker for a 
quarter of a century, the retired head 
of the English Department.) 


ro is the place, you said: 

Do you like it? The summer sun 
Warmed us; grass and trees 
Green-glowed; the mellow bees, 
Droning their low burdoun, 

Drifted among the dead... 

The well of silence filled, 

The day stilled. 


Now in winter cold 
As you turn to that place, 
Tired of being old, 
And folk of your stoic race 
Follow for the end, 
Again I seem to hear 
The voice of my friend: 
Do you like it?—-Ah, Sandy dear, 
Who knew how to live, and die, 
How shall I reply? 
GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE 
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_is dramatized by trims as exciting as exclamation points. The Hattie 
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Unions To Include Welfare Plans = Toy Mill Aids Paper Firms 


Rodney Grey, Asst. Financial Editor 
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US. Financiers Are Blocked 
By BC. Railroad Subsidy 


By MICHAEL YOUNG 


ailroad construction in British 
olumbia is part of the indus- 
vial development scheme of the 
ovince. The extension _ of the 
i acilic Great Eastern line from 
(iuesnel to Prince George is an 
portant phase olf this. The 
merican government, and also 
» group of American financiers, 
lave been interested in the 
| G.E. but their plans for the 
line and for further rail develop- 
ents in B.C. do not dovetail 
ith those of the BA. govern- 
nent. The $1,230,000 subsidy 
fom Ottawa has enabled the 
it, government to extend the 
PAG.E. without American assist- 
ance, 


_ i $1,250,000 assistance offered 

‘ritish Columbia by the federal 
government for the extension of the 
Pac.tie Great Eastern Railway may 
hav. repercussions in Washington. It 
ma) also have given an unpleasant 
jolt (o some private financial inter- 
ests in the United States. 

A week before the announcement 
from Ottawa of the federal grant, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
backed a move to build a 1,200 mile 
railroad to link Alaska with the Unit- 
ed States through Canada. American 
interest in this project has been alive 
for some time; a similar proposal 
passed the U.S. senate last year, but 
the House of Representatives didn’t 
get around to approving it. 

The proposal authorizes Mr. Tru- 
man to cooperate with the Canadian 
government in setting up plans for a 
railroad running from Prince George, 
B.C. to Fairbanks, Alaska. The neces- 
sary funds would come out of the 
American national defence budget. 
Its service in time of war would be 
the prime consideration. 

The assistance from Ottawa will en- 
ible the B.C. government to complete 
the 83 mile stretch between Quesnel 
and Prince George. In Washington, 
then, it would appear that the green 
ight from B.C. on the proposal for 
further extension would start con- 
struction of a railroad which, linking 
with the P.G.E., would connect Fair- 
hanks and Seattle. 


Buy P.G.E. 


Inierest in the P.G.E. has not been 
‘ontined to American government cir- 
‘les. A financial group reportedly led 
by Willis T. Bacheller, Seattle City 
Engineer and promoter of large un- 
der; kings in western U.S., has not 
only been offering to buy the P.G.E. 
from the British Columbia govern- 
men but has also been exerting con- 
side) ible pressure on premier John- 
son nd his cabinet to induce them to 
‘ell. The interest of this group has 
apps ently been stimulated by the de- 
fen’ plans of the U.S. government, 
‘ine’ the expansion of the line from 
Prin e George to Fairbanks at Amer- 
an zrovernment expense would en- 


- 
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hance the value of the Pacific Great 
Eastern line which now runs from 
Vancouver to Quesnel. 

These American financial interests 
were able to exert a great deal of 
pressure on the B.C. government to 
sell. Prince George and other Cariboo 
communities were eager to see the 
line extended from Quesnel to Prince 
George. The Americans claimed that 
the only obstacle in the way of the ex. 
tension was the refusal of the British 
Columbia government to sell the 
Pe 

But the Americans gave less pub- 
licity to the fact that at the price they 
were wi'ling to pay, they expected not 
only the P.G.E., but also substantial 
timber grants for pulpwood and log- 
ging operations around Prince George 
and rights on hydro sites. Sizeable 
land grants and a number of other 
potential industrial areas were also 
envisaged in their scheme. 

Communities in northern  Brit- 
ish Columbia and in northwestern Al- 
berta have looked to improvements in 
transportation facilities to stimulate 
the growth of these potentially very 
rich territories. The singsong of the 
U.S. financial interests was eagerly 
heard there, and pressure on the B.C. 
government from these areas began 
to be exerted. 

The government of British Colum- 
bia, however, does not,look with fa- 
vor on the long term leasing or the 
sale of the province’s natural re- 
sources. The U.S. government inter- 
est in the line is primarily military, 
and the American financial group is 
apparently interested in short term 
profits. Neither of these coincide with 
the long term economic interest of 
Exe; 

Whatever U.S. government interest 
has developed in the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway seems to be connect- 
ed with hemisphere defence. But the 
interest of Canada, the west in par- 
ticular, lies more in the economic de- 
velopments which would accompany 
the extension of the line. The exten- 
sion from Quesnel to Prince George is 
important because it gives a Pacific 
rail outlet for the rich Peace River 
country. It will increase land values 
in the north and will stimulate settle- 
ment. 

If American assistance, either from 
the government or private interests 
were to be accepted, then American 
wishes as to how the line would be 
used, and where it would go, would 
have to be respected. It is possible 
that American and Canadian am- 
bitions for the railroad would dove- 
tail, but they might not. 

The development of northeastern 
British Columbia awaits only im- 
provements in transportation facili- 
ties, but Premier Johnson was appar- 
ently unwilling to place the economic 
future of these areas in hands whose 
owners were more interested in Alas 
ka or in short term profits. The fed- 
eral government seems to have been 
of the same mind in granting the 
province a $1,250,000 subsidy for the 
extension of the P.G.E, 
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The Bank of Canada in its current Statistical Summary has oraphed the 
volume of chartered bank loans to the Canadian public. month-by-month 
lor the past three vears. Figures up till the end of June show a dillerent 
pattern for 1949 than for “48 and ‘47. The continuous growth in loan value 
in 1947 indicated inflationary pressure. 1949 shows an upward joe in April. 


This is not the first time that the 
federal government has assisted a 
province in important economic de- 
veiopments. A parallel case was when 
Ottawa gave assistance to the On- 
tario government for the construction 
of the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway. In British Colum- 
bia as in Ontario the grant has not 
been considered a hand out, but fed- 
eral assistance in a provincial enter- 
prise which will benefit the whole 
economy. 
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Liechtenstein Taxes 
Attract Companies 


By Lo W. PHELPS-ORION 


In Liechtenstein there are as 
many companies as there are 
inhabitants. This tiny monarchy 
olfers such inviting tax  con- 
ditions that) companies from 
all over the world are registered 
there. The country is also sanc- 
tuaryv for runaway Germans and 
lugitives from behind the iron 
curtain. Below, factors in’ this 
unusual economic structure are 
described. 


N A “Happy Valley” in the heart of 
Europe, a diplomatic haven where 
there is no income tax—runaway 
Germans and even fugitives from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain can obtain all 
the immunities of Swiss citizenship 


and still have the lawyers leave 
them some change. 
The only German-speaking mon- 


archy in the world, Liechtenstein is 
technically one of Europe's last 
sovereignties, a Ruritanian principal- 
ity on the Upper Rhine, wedged be- 
tween Switzerland and Austria. In 
practice, the main street of its toy 
capital, Vaduz, is lined with the of- 
fices of over forty concerns who 
offer extensive facilities for natur- 
alization, company registration, tax 
avoidance and other concessions. 

On their index-files are the names 
of British, North American, French 
and South African companies, fugi- 
tives from tax demands. Liechten- 
stein, in fact, is already an outsize 
problem for the international jurists. 

Picture to yourself an Alpine 
valley twelve miles long by five wide 
studded with _ palatial modernist 
chalets and bungalows. Goat-tracks 
have become motoring roads border- 
ed by gardens and Hollywood homes, 
and humdrum farming sights and 
smells have been banished into an 
unimportant inner valley. The gar 
dens are glowing with tulips from 
Holland and roses from France. All 
the Liechtenstein hotels, including 
the guest-house purchased by 
Rudolph Hess's wife, are stuffed 
with new exiles. 

One of the Vaduz legal fraternity 
boasted to me that he represents 
over two thousand foreign compan- 
ies. The crux of the matter is that 
Liechtenstein enjoys a postal and 
customs union with Switzerland, a 
convenient arrangement by which 
the Swiss do all the work and the 
Liechtensteiners take the profits, but 
remain politically independent. 


Investigators into international 
cartels already know how. richly 
Liechtenstein has profited by draw- 
ing up her own company laws. Even 
before the war, English, American, 
French, Dutch, Belgian and South 
African trusts representing a capital 
of about $8,000,000,000 had invested 
in Liechtenstein holdings. None of 
their lawyers could have considered 
his desk complete without the law- 
book, a handbook to tax avoidance, 
written by none other than lank 
haired Dr. Joseph Hoop, the Liechten 
stein Prime Minister. 

Joint-stock companies may _ be 
founded in Liechtenstein without any 
stock holder, without act of publica- 
tion and with no liability for fees or 
duties. The shares may be in any 
currency and the registration in any 
language. Subsidiary companies mas 
be formed in all parts of the world, 
a stratagem that makes a cross- 
check on concealed funds all but im 
possible. 

The only proviso is that every com- 
pany must appoint a Leichtenstein 
lawyer as its legal representative, 

The sole levied tax is one on Capi- 
tal, ranging from one to one-tenth 
per thousand on cash and share as- 
sets. A lump annual contribution, 
ranging from $40 a year for not 
more than 40 years, may however be 
paid in its place. Liechtensteiners re- 
cently built themselves a brand new 
parliament building, two new swim 
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If you are engaged on the problem of making 
the most practical disposition of your estate, 
the Toronto General ‘Trusts offers you a con- 
sultative service based on a broad experience 
with estates and trusts. 
a careful review of your assets including your 


‘This service comprises 


business considered in relation to the rest of the 
estate and an estimate of the probable amount 
of vour Succession Duties. Based on this analy- 
sis our Officers can help you to set up a plan 
which will accomplish your wishes for your 
beneficiaries in a practical and economical 
way. We invite your inquiries. 

We shall be glad to co-operate with your solicitor 


and life underwriter in working 


TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 


CORPO Ss 





ming pools and started an old age 
pension fund on the proceeds of one 
year’s contributions. 

At the gleaming new Liechtenstein 
post office every postage stamp 
means increased revenue - special 
stamp bought by collectors 
help to balance the budget. 

Ironed out into published statistics, 
Liechtenstein’s revenue shows a sur- 
plus, but the statistics have always 
veiled the steadily growing number 
of foreign foundations and invest 
ments. Publication of figures relat 
ing to companies ceased 
when the numbe) 
risen to 2,500. 

It is said that Liechtenstein today 
has more corporations than inhabi 
tants Vaduzers shrug their shoul 
ders. Until 1919, Liechtenstein was in 
the Austrian customs union and used 
Austrian currency, but as soon as the 
burghers got wind of Versailles. they 
hurriedly jumped into the Swiss cus 
toms ambit. Today they carefully 
watch the flow of Marshall Aid 
funds, sure and certain that there 
must be legal loopholes somewhere 
to bring just a few of these dollars 
home to Liechtenstein 
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DoMINION -SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities Since 1901 
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QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 
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DOMINION Dominton 
Textile Co. 


Limited 
Norice of Common Stock Dividend 


A DIVIDEND of Fifteen cents (15c) per } 
is share for the quarter ending 30th | 
September, 1949, has been declared on the 
Common Stock of DOMINION TEX- 
TILE COMPANY, Limited, payable Ist 
October, 1949, to shareholders of record 
2nd September, 1949. | 





By order of the Board; 
L. P. WEBSTER; 


Secretary. | 
Montreal, August 17th, 1949, ’ | 











LITT II0 m inton 
Textile Co. 


Limited 
Notice of Preferred Stock Dividend 


DIVIDEND of One and Three- 
} Quarters per cent (154%) has been 
| declared on the Preferred Stock of 
| DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY, 
| Limited, for the quarter ending 30th 
| September, 1949, payable 15th October, 
| 1949, to shareholders of record 15th 
| September, 1949. 

| By order of the Board; 


L. P. WEBSTER, 
Secretary. 





Montreal, August 17th, 1949. 
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"TOTAL revenues of the government 


of Canada for the month of July 
amounted to $204.8 million, compared 
with $219.0 million for the same month 


last year. ‘Total expenditures for the 
month were $153.8 million, an amount 
almost identical with the corresponding 
figure for July, 1948. 

Non-budgetary expenditures—outlays 
for loans, advances and investments 
amounted to $79.4 million in the first 
four months of the current fiscal year, 
compared with similar outlays of $82.0 


million in the same period a year ago. 
. 
Canadian labor income in May 


amounted to $619,000,000 showing an 
increase of $12,000,000 over the preced- 
ing month and an increase of $49,000,- 
000 over May last year according to 
the monthly estimate by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics 

Stocks of creamery butter in nine 
cities of Canada on August 12 amount- 
ed to 46,428,000 pounds. This compares 
with last total of 29,498,000 
pounds. 


year’s 


Total stocks of Canadian wheat in all 
North American positions on July 31— 
the end of the 1948-49 crop year—were 


98.7 million bushels. Of this less than 
70,000 bushels were held in the United 
States. This total compares with a re- 
vised estimate for July 31 last year of 
77.7 million bushels of which 35,000 
were held in the United States. 

Dollar sales of wholesalers were 7 
per cent higher in June than in the 
same month last year, and 2 per cent 
above the dollar volume for May this 
These figures are according to 
returns submitted to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics by 369 wholesalers 
representing nine lines of trade. 


x ar 
year. 


Stocks of raw cattle hides held by 
tanners, packers and dealers at the end 
of June amounted to 370,800. This is a 
decrease of 14 per cent from the figure 
for the preceding month, but is four 
per cent above last year’s corresponding 
total, 

Department store sales declined 8 per 
cent during the week ending August 13 
compared with the corresponding week 
last year, These preliminary figures 
show all regions in Canada participat- 
ing in the decline except Saskatchewan 
which was up one per cent, and Alberta 
which was unchanged. 
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Dividends Are Climbing In 1949 
From Canada’s Metal Mines 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


_ 10 MORE companies paying 
dividends, and the mine holding 
companies nearly tripling their pay- 
ments, dividend disbursements by Ca- 
nadian metal mines in the first six 
months of 1949 exceeded those for the 
similar period of last year by slightly 
over 20 per cent. The distributions 
to the end of June amounted to $58,- 
776,670, as compared with $48,705,918 
returned to shareholders in the cor- 
responding half of 1948, and $37,374,- 
790 in 1947. Further, the uptrend is 
continuing, and mining companies 
contributed $18,192,912 to the July to- 
tal of all Canadian dividend payments 
($41,508,946), which smashed all pre- 
vious monthly records. The mine dis- 
bursements last month compare with 
$17,799,876 for July, 1948, and $12,069,- 
911 two years ago. Mine holding com- 
panies had the largest increase for 
the first half of the current year, in- 
creasing payments to $1,194,423, as 
against $418,019 in the comparable 
period in 1948, and $1,131,932 for the 
full 12 months. Base metal mines 
again moved upward with a gain of 
almost 20 per cent, while distribu- 
tions by the gold producers for the 
six months climbed 18 per cent. Base 
metal payments of $47,826,497 com- 
pared with $40,066,211, while those of 
the golds were $9,755,750 for the half 
year, against $8,221,658 in the same 
period last year and $8,447,184 in 1947. 


The number of Canadian mining 
companies mailing out dividend 
cheques to their shareholders jumped 
to 51 in the first six months of the 
current year compared with 41 in the 
first half of 1948. Ten base metal 
mines last year were in the dividend 
paying group as against 12 so far in 
1949, while the gold list moved up to 
32 from 28. Mine holding companies 
in the dividend list were seven this 
year, whereas last year only four paid 
dividends in the first six months. 
Goldale Mines was the only absentee 
from the payers. In this group Min- 
ing Corporation of Canada made its 
first distribution since 1929, amount- 
ing to 15 cents per share. Other com- 
panies to make payments this year, 
but absent in the first half of last 
year were Lake Dufault Mines, Mica 
Company and Quebec Manitou Mines. 
Proprietary Mines, with income main- 
ly derived from dividends received 
from Kerr-Addison Gold Mines, stood 
out with the return to shareholders 
of $275,844 this year, as compared 
with $82,783 in the same period last 
year. 

Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Co. of Canada continued to easily 
maintain the leadership with divi- 
dend payments of $19,657,974, an in- 
crease of $4,657,974 over the first half 


Lake Success. are shown above. 
Keenleyside, Deputy Minister of Mines and Resources, Dr. Se 
Barton, Special Assistant to the Minister of Agriculture, Dr. G. C. 
Monture, G. Tunstell, A. Ignatiefl—all of the Department of Mines and 
Resources—and S. R. N. Hodgins of the Department of Agriculture. 
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the money expended and work accom. 
plished to time of incorporation. ‘The 
remaining 1,000,000 shares will be op. 
tioned to Noranda at $1 per share 

An offer has been made by La. 
maque Mining Co. to shareholders of 
Beacon Mining Co. and of Bartee Min. 
ing Co. to purchase all or any of thiejp 
shares at 20 cents and 10 cents pe 
share respectively. Lamaque Mining 
-Co. is the operating subsidy of La. 
maque Gold Mines, controlled by 
Teck-Hughes Gold Mines, and both 
Bartee and Beacon are also contro |eq 
by Teck-Hughes. , If Lamaque Mir ing 
acquires 50 per cent or more of the 
issued stock of Beacon funds wil be 
advanced for development of th 
property. It is reported Teck-Husy hes 
will accept the offer. 

At the Lynn Lake nickel-co})per 
property of Sherritt Gordon Mines, 
120 miles north of Sherridon, wi! ere 
the company’s old copper-zinc-g ld. 
silver mine is approaching the fi: ish 
of its productive life, the “A” s)aft 
was completed in the second qua:ter 
of the current year, and lateral work 
commenced on the 1,000-foot le vel. 
The north drift was put out to cut the 
“A” and “C’”’ orebodies, and the scuth 
drift driven out to the “E” body, ‘vill 
eventually reach the “B” orebody. 
The “A” orebody was reached betore 
the middle of July with the crosscut 
and lateral development started. ‘The 
intention is to push work beyond the 
orebody to permit the establishment 
of a diamond drilling station from 
which to probe for extensions be\ow 
the 1,000-foot level, and tentative 
plans call for drilling to a depth o/ 2; 
000 feet from surface. Drilling in re. 
cent weeks has given excellent re. 
sults, and substantially increased pre- 
vious reserves, though existence of 
ore to the 1,000-foot horizon had been 
previously known. The deep driliing 
of the “A” orebody should be started 


—Capital Press Service 
SOME MEMBERS of the Canadian Delegation to the United Nations’ 


Conference on the conservation and utilization of resources now being 


Lelt to right, an ae 


MINES 


of last year, but it should be noted 
that the gain was approximately half 
of that made in the same period of ® 
1948. Base metal mines to make their 
initial payments during the first half 








J. P. LANGLEY & CO. 


of 1949 were New Calumet Mines and 
Base Metals Mining Corporation. 
Golden Manitou paid its first dividend 
in the last half of 1948. No decreases 
were shown in the base metal produc- 
ers, and such companies as Noranda, 
Falconbridge, Waite Amulet, Nor- 
metal and Granby Consolicated step- 
ped up their payments. In the golds, 
Kerr-Addison was outstanding with 
payments amounting to $1,277,181, 
against $425,727 in the like period last 
year. Increases were also made by 
Sigma, Lamaque, Coniaurum, 
O’Brien, Chesterville and Sheep 
Creek. Cochenour Willans and Mata- 
chewan Consolidated made payments 
in the first half of this year, but not 
in the first six months last year. Bra- 
lorne, Sullivan Consolidated, and 
Broulan, missing from the dividend 
paying list for a number of years 
made their re-appearance. Declines 
in payments were shown by Dome 
Mines, Sylvanite, Wright-Hargreaves 
and Young Davidson, while Atkinson 
Dredge and Madsen Red Lake did not 
appear, the latter having suspended 
dividends last year to carry out the 
mill expansion program. Mcintyre 
Porcupine continued to lead the golds 
with disbursements for the first half 
of 1949 amounting to $1,603,980, the 
same as paid in the first half of 1948. 

A deal has been concluded whereby 
O’Leary Malartic Mines has sold to 
Noranda Mines a group of 32 claims 
at Antoinette Lake, McKenzie town- 
ship, Chibougamau_ district. The 
terms involve a total payment of $50,- 
000 cash (an initial payment of $5,000 
has been made) and a 20 per cent in- 
terest in a company to be formed by 
Noranda should the deal go through 
to completion. Noranda has already 
moved a crew in to the property on 
which an important looking discovery 
of both base and precious metals was 
made early last month. The offer to 
purchase followed sampling by the 
Noranda field staff and an inspection 
trip to the property by its chief geol- 
ogist. O’Leary field crews have been 
moved to an adjoining group on 
which zine mineralization occurs. By 
September 1, 1950, Noranda has the 
option of paying a further sum of 
$10,000, and the final payment of $35.,- 
000 by September 1, 1951. When final 
payment is made, which can be prior 
to due date, a company with 3,000,000- 
share capital is to be formed, with 
600,000 shares to be issued in pay- 
ment. O’Leary will receive 500,000 
and the prospectors 100,000 shares. 
Noranda will take 1,400,000 shares for 


Cc. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. 


Chartered Accountants 


905 Bank of Montreal Bldg. 
Toronto 
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AS YOU GO 





A small sum saved from each 
pay envelope amounts in time 
to a fund that enables you to 
do things. It’s regular saving— 
more than how much—that 
counts. Canada Permanent pays 
you 2% ON SAVINGS 
DEPOSITS. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Mortgage Corporation 


Head Office: 


320 BAY ST., TORONTO 
8-8 





Guava Wire~. (ABLE QMPAN) 
DIVIDEND NOTICES 
' The Board of Directors of tl 
Company have today declared the f 
lowing Dividends: 
CLASS ‘‘A’’ COMMON 
$1.00 per share on the outstandi: 
Class *‘A’’ Common Stock of the Co! 
pany, payable on the 15th of Septemb: 
1949, out of the amount previously 
aside on the 14th of February, 19 


to Shareholders of record at Augt 
31st, 1949. 
CLASS “B’” COMMON 


An interim dividend of 50 cenis ~p 
Share on the outstanding Class *'! 
Common Stock of the Company, pas 
able on the 15th of September, 19% 
to Shareholders of record August 31s 


1949, 
By Order of the Board. 
A. I. SIMMONS, 
Secretar) 
1949. 


Toronto, August 11, 
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and will be Keenly watched 
expectations of a considerable 
x) nsion in the ore reserve tonnage. 
The first deep holes will fan out down 
500 feet or so, and will be follow- 

1 »y a second series down to the 
1 of 2,000 feet. The bigger dimen- 
ate of orebody at the .1,000-foot 
1 and the higher nickel content 
pth encourage officials in their 
al pation of fine results in the com- 
it veeks. The pilot mill at Lynn 
P is operating in a satisfactory 
and has been handling ore 

the “A” orebody for some time. 

° 

cations of an improvement in 

( ions in the gold mining industry 
a ecoming more apparent and fi- 
n ng offers are reported reaching 
al ber of the inactive gold mining 
DI ts. One of the first of several 
pr sing properties, which has had 


unc: rground development, to plan re- 
sun tion of operations is Norbenite 
Mal tie Mines, Vassan and Malartic 
tow. ships, Quebec. A reorganization 
is nned, which will wipe out an 
eX 1g loan through issue of shares 
of |e proposed new company, and 
the »laeing of sufficient funds in the 
treasury to carry out further under- 
ground development. A basis of one 
new for four old shares is being con- 
sidevod, and the new company would 
be pitalized at 4,000,000 shares. An 
off ias been received to place $100,- 


-000 the treasury under firm com- 


mitrorent for 500,000 shares, with an 
option to be granted on another 1,000,- 
000 shares at prices ranging from 25 
to 50 cents per share. In former op- 


erations, suspended early in 1948, de- 
velopment of four levels to a depth of 
540 feet outlined an estimated 600,000 


tons of ore grading just over $6 per 
ton. It was stated at that time that 
results were sufficient to warrant a 
mill of 500 tons’ daily capacity. 
e 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Co. reports net earnings of $6,854,687, 
19 per share, for the six months 
June 30. This compares with 


$7,591,950, or $2.75 per share, in the 
similar period of last year. Tons of 
ore milled totalled 923,820 against 


930.683 in the six months’ period end- 
ed June 30, 1948. 


New Calumet Mines, on Calumet 
Island on the Ottawa River, which 
commenced production just over six 
yea ago, completed expansion of 
mill capacity early this month to 800 
tons per day, which rate is expected 


reached in a month or so, as 
is new stoping sections are pre- 
| underground. The mill is pres- 
entl, treating 700 tons daily as com- 
with the previous capacity of 
around 550 tons. The company’s earn- 
ing position has been aided by the 


recent improvement in metals prices, 
and st the new rate profits should run 
bety een $40,000 to $45,000 monthly. 
Zine is the company’s principal out- 


pul vith lead to a lesser degree, and 
gol and silver. June operating prof- 
I fore taxes and write-offs, was 
esti vated at $31,535, and July profit 
al und $20,000. Mine developments 
are ogressing satisfactorily. 


)NALD LLOYD ROBB 
FOREST ENGINEER 


FOREST PRODUCTS SURVEYS 
WORKING PLANS 


'2 SHELDRAKE BLVD., TORONTO 
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‘TONAL STEEL CAR CORPORATION 


LIMITED 
Notice of Dividend 


is hereby given that a dividend of 
seven and one-half cents (37¥2c) per 
has been declared for the quarter 

September 30, 1949, payable on Oc- 
15, 1949, to shareholders of record at 
lose of business September 15, 1949. 


Order of the Board. 


—— 


H. J. FARNAN, 
Secretary. 
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PRESTON EAST DOME 
MINES, LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 


DIVIDEND NO. 40 


‘TICE is hereby given that a dividend 
and one-half (1%c) cents per_ share 
been declared on the issued Capital 
of the Company, payable in Canadian 


October 15th, 1949, to shareholders 
ord at the close of business on the 
th day of September, 1949. 
Order of the Board. 
L, I. HALL, 


aaa Secretary. 
‘oronto, August 17th, 1949. 
LS 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


By Haruspex 
LL ALE LL A SNA I ED EN RE TS eS ESR SP A PARP PS 


*AVORABLY priced in terms of 
earnings and yields, common stocks 
are now benefiting from some improve- 
ment in psychology as to the U.S. 
business outlook. The foreign politi- 
cal and financial situation remains an 
adverse element. 

During the early part of the year 
the position was taken herein that a 
worth-while advance in share prices 
seemed probable during the last half 
of 1949. Such a move seems now un- 
der way. At best, as we view the 
matter, it could run into the early 
months of 1950 and carry the Dow- 
Jones industrial average to beyond 
200. This would assume continuation 
of good business news, absence of re- 
newed war fears, and ability to 
smooth over the British financial 
crisis without creation of undue fears 
in this country. At worse, the ad- 


vance could end in the 180/185 area, 
a level within whose lower limits the 
market is now working. In either 
event, with the approach of Septem- 
ber, when the British crisis will come 
up for consideration and when the 
steel-labor negotiations will come to 
a head, there will be room for some 
market unsettlement, including prob- 
able testing, by way of a one to sev- 
eral-week setback, of the June low 
points. 

Taking into consideration both the 
favorable elements in the picture, of 
which low price-earnings ratios and 
high yields are of first importance, 
as well as the negative considera- 
tions, as discussed in these and previ- 
ous letters, we would hold a portion 
of funds in the form of buying re- 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 





Mar. April May 
178.45 
3/30 
RAILS 
DAILY AVERAGE STOCK 
820,000 755,000 737,000 








BUSINESS BRIEFS 





1 INDEX of dividend payments 

which is compiled by Nesbitt, 
Thomson & Co., Ltd., declined slightly 
to 212.7 in August as compared with 
213.5 in July. 

The Nesbitt, Thomson index of 
dividend payments does not contain 
any gold mining companies. It is 
designed to measure the general 
trend of dividend payments of indus- 
trial, commercial, utility and bank- 
ing companies. The average of 1935- 
39 equals 100. 


a 
A he REPORT of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of Canada gives gross 
earnings as amounting to $573,602 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1948. This 
is an increase of $170,201 over the 
previous year. Expenses were also 
higher at $432,995 as compared to 
$321,215 in the previous year. Do- 
minion and provincial taxes are not 
included in these _ figures; they 

amounted to $53,295. 


‘= ACQUISITION of Consclidat- 
ed Piece Dyers’ Ltd., largest wool 
dyers in North America, by the Brad 
ford Dyers’ Association Ltd., of Brad- 
ford, England, has been announced. 
The Canadian company will in future 
be known as Bradford Dyeing Asso- 
ciation (Canada) Ltd. This gives the 
company, largest fabric dyers in the 


world, its second North American 
operation. 
ca 
‘Appointments 
RVING P. REXFORD has _ been 
elected president of the Crown 
Trust Co. He is succeeded as vice- 


president by the Honorable G. Peter 
Campbell, K.C. 


OHN SINCLAIR has been appoint- 
ed assistant general manager of 
Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd. 


._ E. WOOLGAR has been appoint- 
ed wire and cable manager of the 
general sales division of Northern 


Electric Co. Ltd. and M. R. Mac- 
donald has been appointed sales 
superintendent of that division of 


the company. 

IVIDEND PAYMENTS. by Cana- 

dian corporations for August, as 
reported to J, R. Timmins & Co., are 
moderately higher at $14,792,329 and 
compare with $14,166,481 for August, 
1948. Cumulative total for the first 
eight months of $269,376,853 is an 








serves; the remainder, in selected 
common stocks. 
June July Aug. 
162.02 
“8/10 
47.72 
8/10 
41.06 
6/13 
MARKET TRANSACTIONS 
793,000 989,000 1,154,000 
increase from $246,975,798 for the 


corresponding period a year ago. 
Disbursements of $7,491,057 by mis- 
cellaneous industrials for the month 
are up from $6,912,716 for August, 
1948. Price Brothers & Co. this 
month is paying its second regular 
semi-annual dividend of $2 as well as 


10% Higher 
than Last Year 


Total department store sales in Canada during 
the first half of this year are reported 10% 


higher than last year. 


Simpsons, Limited 


nation-wide 


department 


store and mail order organization earnings in 
1948 were the highest on record. 


We offer as agents: 


Simpsons, Limited 


41,% Cumulative Preferred Shares 


(Par Value $100) 


Price: At the market to yield about 4.75G 


Mail enquiries receive prompt attention. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 


Montreal 
Ottawa Hamilton 
Regina Edmonton 


New York 


loronto 


a 50c extra, whereas in 1948 the only 
distribution on the common stock was 
$4 on May 1. 

Reflecting a change in date of pay- 
ment, dividends by mining companies 
tor August are moderately lower at 
$613,207. Distributions by utilities 
for August are higher at $3,883,599. 

e 


‘T‘HE RITCHIE “Tape-Riter”’, the 
most modern tape-recorder, puts 


electronics at the service of indus- 
try and commerce. It is the first 
magnetic recorder specifically de 


signed for office dictating and pro- 
fessional use. Its versatility and flex- 
ibility make it therefore also suitable 


Winnipeg 
London, Ont. 
New Westminster 
Halifax 





Vancouver 
Kitchener 
Victoria 
London, Eng. 


as general and home re- 
corder. 

Three advantages are claimed for 
magnetic recorders over all other 
types of recording devices: they pos- 
sess inherently better quality, they 
make it possible to change or correct 
a word, a sentence, a paragraph, or 
even the complete recording, and the 
same tape can be used over and over 
again, or the same recording can be 
played repeatedly without deteriora- 
tion. 

The machine is an all-Canadian 
product having been developed, de- 
signed and completely manufactured 

(Continued on last page) 
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Has your Company enough capital 





to keep pace with 
competitive business 
conditions ? 


With the return to more compet- 
itive conditions, many corpora- 
tions are faced with the problem 
of maintaining their position in 
their industry, by modernizing 
plants, widening markets, or de- 
veloping and introducing new 
products. This may require in- 
creased working capital, because 
the ability of a corporation to 
complete a programme of expan- 


sion and yet maintain a strong 
liquid position rests primarily upon a foundation of a sound 
and adequate capital structure. 


McLeod, Young, Weir & Company Limited has acted and is now 
acting as financial adviser and underwriter of securities for many 


well-known Canadian corporations in varied lines of business, 
The facilities of this organization and the experience gained over 
more than twenty-five years in the investment business are avail- 
able to executives of corporations requiring additional capital 
to cope with their current requirements. 


We invite you to discuss confidentially 


your financial problems with us. 


McLeop, YounG, Weir & COMPANY 


50 King Street West 
Toronto 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 


LIMITED 


276 St. James Street West 
Montreal 
Telephone: Harbour 4261 


Offices: Hamilton, London, Ottawa, and New York—Correspondents in London, England 






Members of The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 








Canada Can Build Ships 





competition keener now 
while Canadian shipping 
companies Can altord few new ships at present high costs. How to keep 


linding 
loreion vards are once acain building ships, 


Canadian shipbuilding yards are 


a Canadian merchant marine operating in) competition with low-cost 
foreign shipping is the job of the Maritime Commission. That Canada’s 
shipyards can produce ships lor foreign buyers is shown in these pictures 
taken at Burrard’s, Canada’s largest shipyard, at Vancouver, where last 
vear 11 colliers were built flor France's merchant navy, an average ol 
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—National Film Board 
one ship a month; the order swelled this shipyard’s total lor 1948 to 
30,015 gross tons. An acetylene welder (above) is working on the stern 
deck of a collier at Burrard’s dry dock. where 1,400 men were engaged 
on the French order. In the lower picture, a travelling crane lowers a 
steel plate onto the stern of a vessel under construction. Last year, in 
her 17) steel shipbuilding vards, Canada produced approximately 
154.248 oross tons ol shipping as her contribution to the world-wide 
drive to rebuild the lifelines of commerce shattered during the Battle of 
the Atlantic. In 1939 Canada owned about 241.800 oross tons ol 
shipping and occupied 19th place among world merchant fleets. Due to 
her rapid wartime growth, Canada’s merchant marine now ranks fourth. 
The French order was part of the postwar boom in shipbuilding in which 
Canada partic ipated while Luropean vards were oetting back to normal. 
Now, our vards need more orders trom Canada if they are to keep going. 
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NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
68 YONGE ST., TORONTO 1 
R. H. CAMPION, MANAGER FOR CANADA 


A stock tariff company doing business in Canada 
and Newfoundland through licensed 
agents and brokers. 
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Life And Fire Business Shows 
Steady Growth In (¢ Juebec 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


Last vear the joint stock and 
mutual life companies licensed 
to transact business in Quebec 
increased their life insurance in 
force in’ that’) Province from 
S3.589,833.804 to $4,010,980.- 
O89, while the fire insurers in- 
creased the net premiums written 
by them in the Province from 
$29,484,745 to $33,420,067 and 
the earned premiums from $24,- 
959,546 to 828,681,923, 


ECENTLY published statistics of 

the Insurance Branch of the 
Treasury Department of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec show that there were 
39 joint stock and 19 mutual life com- 
panies licensed to transact business 
in the Province during 1948. The 
number of new ordinary policies is- 
sued by the joint stock companies 
was 82,303 for $251,365,695, while the 
number issued by the mutual com- 
panies was 58,218 for $119,722,747, 
making a grand total of 140,521 
ordinary new policies for $371,088,- 
$22, in 1948, compared with a grand 
total of 138,561 policies for $348,026,- 
637 in 1947. 

New group life policies issued bv 
the joint stock companies numbered 
169 for $33,663,536, while the number 
issued by the mutual companies was 
19 for $10,442,882, making a grand 
total of 188 new group policies for 
$44,106,418 in 1948, compared with a 
grand total of 160 new policies for 
$32,767,689 in 1947. New industrial 
life policies issued by the joint stock 
companies in 1948 numbered 26,522 
for $18,454,072, while the number is- 
sued by the mutual companies was 
94,703 for $38,593,151, making a 
grand total of 121,225 policies for 
$57,047,223 in 1948, compared with a 
grand total of 129,462 policies for 
$58,400,650 in 1947. 


Total In Force 


At the end of 1948 there was a 
grand total of 1,490,681 ordinary life 
policies in force for $2,968,796,161, 
compared with 1,348,430 policies for 
$2,668,002,600 in force at the close of 
1947, There was a grand total of 
1,309 group life policies in force for 
$535,141,771 at the end of 1948, com- 
pared with 1,130 policies for $430,415,- 
932 in force at the close of 1947. 
inuere was a grand total of 1,705,581 
industrial life policies in force for 
$507,042,157 at the end of 1948, com- 
pared with a grand total of 1,706,116 
policies for $491,405,275 at- the close 
of 1947. 

In 1948 the net premiums collected 
by the joint stock companies in Que- 
bec totalled $61,039,558, while the net 
premiums collected by the mutual 
companies amounted to $50,720,470, 
making a grand total of $111,760,028 
collected in 1948, compared with a 
grand total of $104,203,001 collected 
in 1947. Net payiments to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries under ordinary 
policies in 1948 by the joint stock 
companies totalled $19,887,159 while 
the net payments by the mutual 
companies amounted to $15,689,808, 
making a grand total of $35,576,967 
in 1948, compared with $31,729,930 in 
1947. Net payments by the _ joint 
stock companies under industrial 
policies totalled $1,432,547, while the 
net payments by the mutual com- 
panies amounted to $8,682,242, mak- 
ing a grand total of $10,114,789, com- 
pared with $9,623,762 in 1947. 

Net payment by the joint stock 
companies under group life policies 
totalled $3,169,585, while the net 
payments by the mutual companies 
amounted to $1,338,459, making a 
grand total of $4,508,044 in 1948, 
compared with $3,506,590 in 1947. 
Net payments under ordinary annui- 
ties by the joint stock companies 
totalled $1,184,243, while the net pay 
ments by the mutual companies 
amounted to $2,018,942, making a 
grand total of $3,203,185 in 1948, com- 
pared with $3,023,177 in 1947. Net 
payments under group annuities by 
the joint stock companies totalled 
$661,261, while the net payments by 
the mutual companies amounted to 


$302,441, making a grand total of 
$963,702 in 1948, compared with $769,- 
387 in 1947. 

There were 204 licensed joint stock 
companies transacting fire insurance 
in Quebec in 1948, 11 unlicensed re- 
insurers whose figures are included 
with those of the joint stock com- 
panies, Lloyd’s non-marine  under- 
writers, 21 mutual companies, 2 un- 
licensed reinsurers whose figures are 
included with those of the mutual 
companies, 9 reciprocal exchanges, 9 
New England factory mutuals, 5 
mutual with capital stock, and 9 
county mutuals, 

Net fire premiums written by the 
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204 joint stock companies in Quebe 
in 1948 totalled $27,650,597, compared 
with $24,743 in 1947, while the ne; 
premiums earned were $24,004,x36. 
compared with $20,637,048 in the 
previous year. Net losses incurred 
were $15,298,464, compared with $12, 
191,689 in the previous year. Logs 
ratio in 1948, 63.73 per cent, com 
pared with 59.08 per cent in 1947. Ne 
written by the 11 un. 
licensed reinsurers whose figures are 
included with those of the joint stock 
companies were $165,654, compared 
with $248,020 in 1947. Net premiums 
earned were $194;284, compared with 
249,068 in 1947, while net losses in 
curred were $130,103, compared with 
$108,451 in 1947. Loss ratio in 148 
66.97 per cent, compared with 43.54 
per cent in 1947. 

Net fire premiums written by th 
non-marine Lloyd’s underwriters jy 
Quebec in 1948 totalled $1,666, 15 
compared with $1,057,005 in 147, 
while the net premiums earned 
amounted to $1,278,951, compéred 


) 


with $801,152 in the previous yra 
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HEAD OFFICE - 


E, D. GOODERHAM 
President 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


TORONTO 


A. W. EASTMURE 
Managing Director 





The increasing number of firms 


using this imexpensive service point 


out these advantages : 


(1) When your customer is pre- 
sented with a Collection Draft 


you get action. He will not put 


it aside as he may do with a 


monthly invoice. 


(2) Letting the Bank do the job 


saves time, money, and book- 


keeping. Collections are cred- 


ited to 


received. 


your 


account as 


Perhaps this service can help you, 


too. Ask about it today. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
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incurred were $986,436, 
~mpared with $427,678 in 1947. Loss 
atio in 1948, 77.13 per cent, com- 
javed with 53.38 per cent in the previ- 
ys year. 

Jet fire premiums written by the 
»} mutual companies in 1948 totalled 
§) 194,533, compared with $1,100,- 
gos in 1947, while the net premiums 
eo ned amounted to $1,092,618, com- 
ped with $1,060,018 in the previous 
yi ir. Net losses incurred were $711,- 
l 


Net losses 


compared with $572,663 in 1947. 
, ss ratio in 1948 was 65.14 per cent, 
c« npared with 55.02 per cent in 1947. 
\.t written premiums of the 2 un- 
li nsed reinsurers whose figures are 
in juded with those of the mutual 
co npanies were $151,388, compared 
w. h $136,545 in 1947, while the net 
ea ned premiums were $125,647, com- 
ed with $208,719 in 1947. Net loss- 
es incurred were $128,704, compared 
wi h $109,036 in 1947. Loss ratio was 
10: 43 per cent, compared with 52.24 
pe cent in 1947. 

‘et premiums written by the 9 
rec:procal exchanges totalled $347,- 
245, compared with $215,350 in 1947, 
while the net earned premiums were 
$252,959, compared with $194,103 in 
1947. Net losses incurred were $40,- 
400, compared with $15,759 in 1947. 
Loss ratio was 15.97 per cent, com- 
pared with 8.12 per cent in 1947. 

Net premiums written by the 9 
New England factory mutuals 
totalled $891,424, compared with 
€833,198 in 1947, while net earned 
premiums were $380,062, compared 
witn $658,746 in 1947. Net losses in- 
curred were $293,124, compared with 
$368,815 in 1947. Loss ratio was 77.13 
per cent, compared with 55.99 per 
cent in 1947. 

Net premiums written by the 5 
mutuals with capital stock were $1,- 
229,042, compared with $1,036,850 in 
1947, while the net premiums earned 
amounted to $1,228,987, compared 
with $1,037,266 in the previous year. 
Net losses incurred were $774,357, 
compared with $526,330 in 1947. Loss 
ratio in 1948 was 63.01 per cent, com- 
pared with 50.74 per cent in 1947. 

Net assessments by the 9 county 
mutuals were $123,579, compared 
with $113,426 in 1947, while the net 
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assessments earned amounted to 
$123,579, compared with $113,426 in 
the previous year. Net losses in- 
curred were $65,244, compared with 
$82,284 in 1947. Loss: ratio in 1948, 
calculated on the basis of per $1,000 
of insurance in force was 1.98, com- 
pared with 2.62 in 1947. 
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Enquiries 
Editor, About Insurance: 

I understand that there are a num- 
ber of life insurance companies 
transacting business in the Province 
of Quebec under Quebec charter and 
license and not under Dominion char- 
ter and registry. Can you tell me how 
many of them there are and their 
total income and disbursements, as- 
sets and liabilities? 

J. L. N., Sherbrooke, Que. 


There are eight companies doing 
business in Quebec under Quebec 
charter and license, four joint stock 
companies and four mutual compan- 
ies. In 1948 their total ordinary 
premiums amounted to $4,790,817; 
their industrial premiums to $1,919,- 
096, and their group premiums to 
$219,764; consideration for annuities 
totalled $1,156,871; interest, dividends 
and rents, $2,028,120; profit on sale 
of securities, $158,756; other, $265,- 
895; total income, $10,666,380. Total 
disbursements, $6,532,660 as foliows: 
under ordinary policies, $736,209; un- 
der industrial policies, $406,372; under 
group policies, $140,357; payments to 
annuitants, $1,834,934; payments 
under _ supplementary contracts, 
amounts ieft on deposit, etc., $5,592; 
taxes, licenses and fees, $130,256; 
management and sale expenses, $2,- 
494,581; other, $541,101; dividends to 
shareholders, $24,612; loss on sale or 
maturity of ledger assets, $42,090; 
decrease by adjustment of ledger as- 
sets, $176,556. Total admitted assets, 
$50,766,806; total liabilities except 
capital, $47,713,844; surplus as re- 
gards policyholders, $3,052,962; paid 
up capital, $1,059,096; net surplus 
over capital, reserves and all liabili- 
ties, $1,993,866. 
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Union Membership 
At All-Time High 
= 
The number of members in 
trade unions in Canada has in- 
creased by more than two and 
one-half times in the last ten 
vears and is now nearing 1,000,- 
000. Surveys conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch 
ol the Department olf Labor 
show an almost continuous in- 
crease in union membership 
since 1939. Below are given 
facts and figures of union mem- 
bership. 


6 haw number oi trade union mem- 
bers in Canada has reached an 


all-time high according to a state- 
ment by Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 


Minister of Labor. The membership 
of labor unions has increased by 
more than two and a half times dur- 
ing the past ten years and is now 
approaching one million. 

Since 1911 the Department of 
Labor has conducted an annual sur- 
vey of the membership of unions 
active in Canada. The results of the 
latest survey, conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department, are contained in 
“The Thirty-Eighth Annual Report 
on Labor Organization in Canada”, 
which is to be issued shortly. The 
report shows that there were 977,594 
trade union members in Canada at 
the end of 1948. 

The surveys have indicated an al- 
most continuous increase in union 
membership since 1939. Member- 
ship figures to the nearest thousand 
for the years 1939 to 1948 have been 


as follows: 1939 359,000, 1941-—462,- 
000, 1943 — 665,000, 1945 — 711,000, 
1947--912,000, 1948-978,000. 


An estimate of the industrial dis- 
tribution of the members shows that 
almost one-fifth is concentrated in 
the metals industry. The next 
largest groups are steam railway 
transportation and services which 
take in approximately 15 and 12 per 
cent of the union membership re- 
spectively. The largest numerical 
gain over the year 1948 was in the 
construction industry where almost 
20,000 new members were added. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


The 


membership in the wood and Most union headquarters do not 
wood products group increased by report their membership by prov- 
Slightly more than 17,500. On the inces. From a separate survey, 


other hand, slight decreases were 
recorded in the mining and quarry- 
ing and in the clothing and footwear 
industries. 


however, which included over 85 per 
cent of the local branches in Canada, 
information was secured on the pro- 
vincial distribution of the member- 
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107,000; Manitoba, 40,000; Alberta, 
38,000; Nova Scotia, 34,000; Sas- 
Katchewan, 25,000; New Brunswick, 
24,000; and from Prince Edward 
Island, 1,000. In addition some 360 
union members reported from. the 
North West Territories and 125 from 

















Per Cent ship. Those reporting from Ontario the Yukon territories. Information 
ol show a total of 301,000 members; on Newfoundland is not included in 
Industry Membership Total Quebec 229,000; British Columbia the current survey 
Metals ....... 188,000 19.2 ; 
Steam railway - 
transportation 144,000 14.7 
ServiceS ...... 116,000 11.9 
Wood and wood 
products £6,000 9.8 
Construction 92,000 9.4 
Transportation 
(other than 
FULYSG) scaac bis 62,000 6.4 
Textiles ...... 51,000 5.2 : oy “ 
Clothing and E 6] BOT E 
footwear 50,000 Bi a e Eiso7d Star 
Mining and Insurance Company Limited 
quarrying 49,000 5.0 of London, England 
POS: Sace. 8 ss 44,000 4.5 
Printing and e 
publishing 20,000 ao 4s 
Light, heat ard The British Crown 
ray 9 y) + © e 
rca de. in Assurance Corporation Limited 
tries 54,000 56 a 
& 
978,000 100.0 
The 
ges Branches British Northwestern 
There were 5,114 local union * é 
branches in existence on December Fire Insurance Company 
31, 1948. The Trades and Labor Con- & 


gress of Canada has 2,779 of these 
locals affiliated with it with a com- 
bined membership of 439,029. Unions 
affiliated with the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor report a total of 1,187 & 
branches and a membership of 338,- 
627. The unions making up the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labor report 428 branches with a 
membership of 93,370. The four in- 
dependent railway_ brotherhoods 
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have 41,126 members in Canada who 
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belong to 376 local branches. 








YOUNG GIRL RISKS LIFE TO 
SAVE SMALL BROTHER 


Barbara Ann Barry of Mackayville, Quebec, hit by train 


The two children had been gathering bull 
10, looked up 


suddenly to see her 2-year-old brother on 


rushes when Barbara Ann, 
the railway tracks with a speeding electric 
train only a short distance away! 

Barbara Ann reached the tracks just as the 


train was about to run over the boy. Scooping The Dow Award. 


in daring rescue. 


him up in her arms, she managed to hurl him 
to tne ditch. But she didn’t have time to save 
herself. A:though both children were seriously 
injured, they are now recovering rapidly. 
We proudly pay tribute to this gallant 


10-year-old girl through the presentation of 
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German Ambitions Revive 


As U.K. Problems Grow 


By JOHN L. MARSTON 


Saturday Night's Financial Correspondent in London 


The Geyman attitude today is 
much dillerent) than it) was 
in May, 1945, reports John 
Marston. There are undisouised 
hopes ol resurgence which are 
based on the weakened position 
of Britain and the British resist- 


ance to American “advising in 
U.K. ‘There 
is the possibility that the Ameri- 
cans, linding Germans more do- 


economic matters. 


cile than the British. may judge 
Germany to be a better propo- 
sition than Britain as a lounda- 
tion of European stability. 


London . 

7 German election campaign and 
certain developments in the inner 

councils of European affairs have 

aroused serious apprehension in Brit- 

ain regarding the attitude of Ger- 


many. It is said that the nationalist 
elements are rising rapidly to the top, 
and that they are as anti- 
British as they are anti-Russian: in- 
deed, the Eastern 
Zone are fiercely anti-British without 
being, openly at least, anti-Russian, 
and there is not much friendly feeling 
towards Britain in the West to 
counter-balance 

A few days after the final débacle 
in May 1945, an “ordinary” German 
said to this writer: “We Know, of 
course, that we shall never be a great 
power again. We shall just be a 
little country, like Denmark, with no 
industrial strength to make war.” 
Such was the general mood of the 
country at that time, excepting a few 
fanatics. Contrast with 


becoming 


nationalists in the 


them. 


mood 
the undisguised hopes of resurgence 
exemplified in an utterance of the 
Stuttgarter Zeitung recently: If 
Anglo-American friction increases, 
and Britain’s situation grows weaker, 


thie 
tnis 


we may expect that America will 
assign greater importance to Ger- 


many’s role on the Continent and lend 
a more sympathetic ear to German 
wishes.”’ 

The British Treasury and Foreign 
Office were shocked by the attitude 
of the Bizone representatives at the 


discussions in Paris on the sterling 
area’s dollar deficit. The Germans 


seemed to be unreasoningly critical of 
the sterling area as such. Their pro- 
posals that the deficits of the sterling 
countries, other than the U.K., should 
not be included in any claim for Mar 
shall aid might be interpreted not 
only as an attempt to get a larger 
share of aid for Germany, but also as 
a desire to make Britain’s position as 
banker to the sterling area impos- 
sible, since the central reserve would 
soon be exhausted if the deficits had 
to be met independently of Marshall 
aid. 


No Pa rallel 


At present there is no precise mili- 
tary parallel with the trend of Ger- 
man economic revival. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that Franz Halder, 
who was Chief of Staff for five years 
under Hitler, has been able to publish 
(in “Hitler als Feldherr’) an assess- 
ment of the conduct of the war which 
virtually exonerates the German 
Army and even blames Hitler — not 
for his aims—but for his bungling in 
the attempt to reach them. It is 
hardly less significant that 100,000 
copies of the book were sold within a 
day of its publication. 

Some British manufacturers and 
traders are saying, cynically and per- 
haps not quite seriously, that even 
military revival of Germany, under 
American control, would be prefer- 
able to economic revival, with Ameri- 
can assistance. There are many fields 
of competition between the two coun- 
tries—textiles, coal, chemicals, fer- 
rous and non-ferrous metals and a 
vast array of manufactures thereof. 
Any preference accorded to Germany 
by America, either’ directly or 
through E.C.A. advisers on O.E.E.C., 
would be a dire threat to British in 
dustry; and also, because German 
wages are relatively low, to peaceful 


relations in British industry. 

The fact must be faced that there 
are Germans and an increasing 
number of them-—-who aim to restore 
their country as the kingpin of Con- 
tinental Europe. They have already 
had marked success in diplomatic 
competition with France, and their 
attack on Britain has been strength- 
ening ever since Britain, as a leading 
member of the Continental commu- 
nity within the framework of the 
European Marshall Plan organization, 
threw in her lot with Europe, and 
sacrificed in some ways, her ties with 
the British Commonwealth. 

Opposition to dismantling of indus- 
trial equipment for reparations has 
gone to extreme lengths, although 
the original reparation demands were 
moderate in relation to the damage 
inflicted by Germany. There is no 
longer the slightest sense that Ger- 
many should pay for anything that 
has been done in her name, only a 


deep feeling —evidently a genuine 
conviction—that dismantling, or any 
other impediment to recovery, is the 
act of an industrial competitor taking 
advantage of an adversary’s tempo- 
rary inability to resist. 

Not since the Morgenthau plan for 
“pnastoralising’” Germany have the 
Americans been so insistent as the 
British and French on the principle 
of dismantling. (As to the practice, 
it can hardly be said that any power 
west of the Elbe has really been in- 
flexible.) 

There has been for years among 
the British a latent fear that the 
Americans, from their geographical 
remoteness, may judge Germany to 
be a better proposition than Britain 
as a foundation of European stability. 
There is the disadvantage that Ger- 
man heavy industry is nearer to the 
tussians and could easily fall into 
the Russian orbit in the event of war. 
On the other hand, the Americans 
have a legal right in Germany, and 
the Germans might be expected to be 
more docile than the British towards 
them. Britain, after all, has the Com- 
monwealth and the sterling area 
behind her; Germany, however po- 
tentially strong, must lean on some 
foreign power. There are dangerous 
possibilities in such a situation of 
playing off one power against an- 
other. 


Canadian “Phantom” Banks 


Issued Notes For U. S. 


By VICTOR LAURISTON 


During Andrew Jackson's sec- 
ond term as president of the 
United States, a financial crisis 
induced to ban 
the issue of paper money by 
private banks. A shortage of 
usable currency resulted — in 
these states, and notes on Cana- 
dian banks came into use in 
currency-hungry American busi- 
ness communities. Many of 
these notes, however, bore the 
name of Canadian banks which 
never existed. Below. Victor 
Lauriston describes this inter- 
esting aspect of Canadian com- 
mercial history. 
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years ago much interest 
was aroused when Clarence Walk- 
er, then with the Royal Bank at 
Walkerville, brought with him to his 
home town of Goderich a dollar bill 
issued by “The Goderich Bank” in 
1834. 

The bill, about the size of present 
day American bank notes, was a curi- 
ous production. ‘‘No. 780” was en- 
tered in ink. The bill was printed on 
a fine grade of linen paper by C. P. 
Harrison, New York; the printing 
being limited to the front of the pa- 
per, with the back blank. In the up- 
per right hand corner was a V with 
the words “Five Shillings” printed 
over it. In the lower left hand cor- 
ner was a printed “i” surrounded by 
the words “One Dollar.” The main 
text read, “I promise to pay Five 
Shillings currency, to E. Griffin or 
bearer on demand at the Goderich 
Bank in the town of Goderich in Up- 
per Canada.” The date is 29th Au- 
gust, 1834, and the note is signed by 
Edwd. C. Taylor. Date and signature 
are written in, as is the name “E. 
Griffin.” 

Records indicate that there was an 
Edward C. Taylor resident in God- 


erich at the time. He conducted a 
general store; contested the first 
Huron election against Captain 


Dunlop, brother of the celebrated 
“Tiger”; and in the rebellion of 1837 
organized the Canada Company men 
against the rebels and attained the 
rank of Colonel. 

There is, however, no available 
record of a Goderich Bank in exist- 
ence at that time. The town had been 
founded by John Galt in 1827, so 
that the settlement was barely seven 
years old when the bank note was 
printed. According to the most au- 
thentic records, the Bank of Mont- 
real was the first chartered bank in 
Goderich, and it was not till Sep- 
tember 16, 1853 that it opened an 
agency in a small two-story frame 


structure at the north-east corner of 
West and Wellington Streets. 

Two features of the “bank note” 
are significant. It was printed in 
New York; and it bears a value in 
both U.S. and Upper Canada _ cur- 
rency. Another interesting sample of 
Upper Canada currency of the same 
era is a bank note of the Colonial 
Bank of Chatham, Upper Canada, on 
exhibition in the museum at the Cha- 
teau de Ramezay, in Montreal. This 
bank note bears the date 1837. 

Here, again, is an intriguing mys- 
tery. James Soutar, the early Chat- 
ham historian, writing about 1885, 
lists two banks—-the Gore Bank and 
the Bank of Upper Canada—as oper- 
ating in Chatham in 1850. Soutar, 
who had _ personal contacts with 
many of the pioneer settlers of Chat- 
ham, names the Gore Bank as Chat- 
ham’s first chartered bank. The 
agency was handled by Witherspoon 
& Charteris at their general store 
at the northwest corner of King and 
Sixth, and Soutar implies it was not 
opened till some years after 1838. 
The Chatham Weekly Journal, 
launched in 1840, contains no refer- 
ence to the Gore Bank, which prob- 
ably started much later; and, also, 
no reference to any Colonial Bank, 
though the latter purportedly was is- 
suing bank notes only three years 
earlier. 

Exchange transactions in the Chat- 
ham of that distant day were, in 
fact, carried on by men like W. Ful- 
ford who traded in currency and 
specie of all sorts. It seems incredible 
that Soutar, eagerly recording the 
most trivial details of pioneer days, 
should have overlooked or ignored 
so important an event as the estab- 
lishment of an institution like the 
Colonial Bank, which actually issued 
bank notes—and this in a commun- 
ity where actual money was exceed- 
ingly scarce and commercial activi- 
ties were chiefly along the lines of 
barter. 


Explanation 


A possible explanation of these 
phantom banks, whose currency has 
survived but which are not remem- 
bered in the communities whose 
names they bear, may be sought far 
afield. As far afield, in fact, as 


Washington-—and New Orleans and 
Tennessee. 
Andrew Jackson, whose _ victory 


over the British at New Orleans in 
1815 made him a popular hero, was 
elected president in 1828. Jackson 
had the unlettered frontiersman’s 
antipathy to big business. What he 
couldn’t understand, he hated: and 
one of the things he couldn’t under- 





AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY for peacetime uses has made rapid strides 
as this remarkably clear transparency of the heart of London shows. 
Area covered is between Buckingham Palace and that of St. James's. 


stand was economics. In particular, 
he hated the Bank of the United 
States, the official repository of gov- 
ernment funds; and early in his first 
term, announced that he would not 
consent to a renewal of its charter, 
which was to expire in 1836. 
Re-elected in 1832, Jackson ordered 
the withdrawal of all government de- 
posits from the United States Bank. 
The country was enjoying exception- 
al prosperity at the time. There was 


a land boom in the opening west. 
When Jackson transferred the de- 


posits of government funds to state 
banks “pet banks,” his critics 
called them—a host of new state 
banks appeared, each adding to the 
flood of paper currency. 

Jackson, to protect the govern- 
ment, ordered that payment for gov- 
ernment lands must be made in 
specie, Holders of bank notes rushed 
to convert them into hard money. The 
banks suspended specie payments. 

Then came the crash. As a reme- 
dial measure, New York, and some 
other states, banned the issue of pa- 
per money by private banks. Many 
banks had closed, anyway, and their 
issues were woithless. A pronounced 
shortage of usable currency result- 
ed. The situation was a bit similar to 
that in the depression days e cen- 
tury later, when weird forms of 
“scrip” were issued to finance busi- 
ness transactions. 


Did Not Exist 


Canadian hank notes were accord- 
ingly welcomed by a currency-hungry 
business community. Some well-int 2n- 
tioned individuals, and numercus 
sharpers, tock advantage of the siru- 
ation. At border points, like Buffalo 
and Black Rock, groups were organ- 
ized, and these had bank notes print- 
ed in the nanes of “banks” ostensibly 
in Canada, but which really did nct 
exist. 


Any Canadian community whose 
name was sufficiently familiar t9 


the Ameri:an public was good for 
one of these banks, sometimes more. 
An instance was the Commercial 
Bank of Fort Erie. This had an office 
resembling a bank, and notes issued 
in its name had a very impressive 
look. The ‘bank” was managed from 
Buffalo, and the notes were not cir- 
culated in Canada. They were circu- 
lated, in substantial quantities, in the 
United States. 

The Commercial Bank of Fort 
Erie was merely one of many. Other 
“banks” of the same nature were lo- 
cated in Brockville, Montreal and 
other points near the American bor- 
der. A dozen or more of these institu- 
tions have been listed. A number of 
them were, at the time, the subject 
of an enquiry addressed by the chief 
magistrate of Buffalo to the Mont- 
real Gazette. It is also on record 
that the grand jury of Erie County, 
N.Y. issued a warning against them. 

Yet it would appear that, so long 
as there was no obligation on banks 
to redeem their notes in specie, these 
phantom Canadian banks were oper- 
ating within the law. Their notes 
seem to have circulated quite freely 
in parts of the United States. They 
were sufficiently like those of the 


well-established and honest Canadian 
chartered banks to carry conviction. 
But, when specie payment was re- 
sumed, the game was up. 

It would seem, pretty definitely, 
that the Colonial Bank of Chatham 
was one of these phantom banks 
and that the Goderich Bank may 
have been another. 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 


a ineeieemeneeinnenteaenaeneeitenennenuminnna 
(Continued from page 29) 
in Canada. It is now being produced 
by Ritchie Recorders Ltd. of 455 
Craig Street, West, Montreal, who 
have set up a Dominion-wide salcs 
and service organization with repre- 
sentatives in every major Canadian 
city. 
e 

"TRANS-CANADA Air Lines Inter- 

national Airecargo airbills show 
an interesting phase of Canada’s ex- 
port trade. A significant part of it 
is carried on by air transport. Articles 
such as penicillin, wall tiles, engine 
parts, dolls, radar parts, documenis 
and streptomycin have been leaving 
Montreal Airport for China, France, 
India, Siam, Belgian Congo, Japan 
and Norway. The signing of a new 
sales agency agreement between 
Trans-Canada Air Lines and Swissair 
now gives T.C.A. the right to repre- 
sent five carriers as general agenis 
in Canada. The carriers are: British 
Commonwealth Pacific Airlines, 
(Australia); Aer Lingus, (Ireland); 
Philippine Air Lines; Sabena (Belgian 
Air Lines); and Swissair. In addi- 
tion, T.C.A. also have interline agree- 
ments with all the major scheduled 
airlines in the world. 


ANADA WIRE and Cable Cu. 

shows a net profit for the six 
months ended June 30, 1949, of $577. - 
000. This compares with $420,00 
earned in the corresponding perio 
of 1948. Net bonded indebtedness i: 
given as $2,700,000. The total nun 
ber emplcyed in the company is no\ 
1,795, a decrease of 165 since Jun” 
30, 1948. 
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